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Double Cheek 


NO, OUR AGENCIES don’t go quite this far in trying to make an agent feel 









at home. Something they are proud of, however, is their success in creating the 









friendly sort of atmosphere where hard work and productive enterprise flourish. 






Approval of all the sound and essential qualities which make up our back- 





ground has to connect with a liking for the other things which make up our 






personality before an agent can find a happy and productive career with us. 






Those who can check us on both counts have made the John Hancock a per- 






manent business address. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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DERS 


a 39, Pa. 


Are more boy babies born in wartime 7 


In normal times more boy babies than girls are born, and 
the ratio is increased during and after wars, say statistics . . . 
but whether your infant be boy or girl, the most important 
experience you can know is this miracle of birth. 

As you watch the gradual, fascinating unfolding of this 
new personality—with its hopes, ambitions and problems— 
you realize that while society is geared to protect your new 
son or daughter upon arrival, the protection of your baby’s 
future lies in your own hands. You must train and guide it 
and provide for its future development. 

Here life insurance . . . a protection which every thoughtful 
father and mother insists upon . . . comes to your assistance. 
It provides for the future with a certainty which savings 
alone cannot equal. 


Through Prudential Life Insurance you can provide a cushion 
against unpredictable death . . . money for the basic needs 
of daily living . . . for college expenses . . . for other extras 
that can be so important. Your family’s future may depend 
upon the provision you make for it now. Prudential repre- 
sentatives are experienced in planning this security and one 
of them will be glad to show you how your needs can best 
be covered. Remember, he represents the company with 
“the strength of Gibraltar’’! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine} 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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ALL SUBSTANTIALLY INSURED 


Prominent on our steadily growing roster of 100°/, Equitabilized family units is the SILL FAMILY of 
Bakersfield, Cal., pictured above. We are proud to present Mrs. Catherine Sill and her five stalwart 
sons (from left to right): John B., a Lieutenant in the Coast Guard, stationed in New York; Benjamin © 
N. and William M., who contribute in a major way to the war effort by operating the extensive farm 
lands belonging to the family; Charles LeRoy, a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, at San Diego, and Francis 
S., now a Sergeant in the Air Corps at Minter Field, California. Mrs. Sill (whose husband passed away 
some years ago) and her sons are all Equitable policyholders insured for substantial amounts, and are 
the clients of Fred M. Furniss of the Kellogg Van Winkle Agency, Los Angeles. The family is incorpo- 
rated as the "Sill Properties Company,” and besides their agricultural interests are the owners of one of 
the most modern office buildings in Bakersfield, as well as of extensive oil fields throughout Kern County. 
Their farm land, covering more than |,000 acres, has so far in 1944 produced more than 200 carloads 
of potatoes and 400 tons of apricots, and another bounteous crop is looked for before the year's end. 


By their various interests and occupations the Sill Family fittingly exemplify the American way of life, 
and it is a privilege, indeed, to include them in the membership of the Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N. Y. Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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A Tribute to Lawrence Priddy 


Death has taken a fighting champion from our 

midst. Surely, one of the greatest records ever 
made in the life insurance business was that estab- 
lished by Lawrence Priddy as agent of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. During his career he was 
the outstanding life underwriter of this country. Not 
only did he lead all agents in volume of business, but 
the quality of his work attained the highest pinnacle. 
It was the result of the merging of capacity, integrity 
and tenacity. Verily, he scaled the heights that rep- 
resent the underwriter’s dream. 

During his active career as soliciting agent, he sold 
over $40,000,000 of life insurance and among his pol- 
icyholders there were included two Presidents of the 
United States, William McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Also among his policyholders were such names 
as Cornelius Bliss, Frank Vanderlip, and many in- 
dustrial and financial giants. To these people he 
carried the message of life insurance with telling ef- 
fect. In the early days of his career, he broke down 
the resistance of many prominent people who had op- 
posed the institution of life insurance. He was a 
pusher of worthy causes, and a fighting champion for 
truth. No man ever sold so much, so well, to so many. 

Lawrence Priddy was the only man to be elected 
twice to the presidency of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City and, in addition, he sub- 
sequently became president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

As Chairman of the good practice committee of 
NALU he received an appeal from an agent who was 
placing a very large case in the Middle West.. This 
underwriter was about to deliver the policies when 
the client demanded a rebate. Lawrence Priddy, at 
his own expense, went to Ohio and prevented the 
client from taking the insurance from another agent 
who was willing to place the case on terms agreeable 
to the prospect. The insurance companies finally re- 
called the policies and the prospective policyholder 
never got the insurance or the rebate. The direct 
result of this was better practice in life insurance 
selling in that locality. 

Not too many years ago in New York City, the 
President of a large oil company tried to purchase 
$500,000 of life insurance through his secretary who 
was appointed special agent to write the case. Im- 
mediately thereafter, this came to the attention of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New York City, 
and it was Lawrence Priddy who went to bat for us. 
Every life underwriter was vitally interested; in the 
outcome. If not defeated, it meant that an official of 
any large corporation might do likewise. Priddy vis- 
ited every home office of the many insurance com- 


A GREAT leader of life insurance has departed. 


panies involved and in each case where cooperation 
was not given he threatened, if necessary, to expose 
the scandal to the newspapers and finally take the mat- 
ter to court. Only after a courageous fight was it 
impossible for the prospect to get the desired insur- 
ance and eventually the license, granted by one com- 
pany to the prospect’s secretary, was cancelled. Thus 
the forces of evil and malpractice were crushed by 
the courage and tenacity of this great leader. Truly, 
he had the courage of a lion, and he fought with a 
relentless fury. He made his life rich in the service 
of his fellowmen, for he entered no combat but that 
he enriched the public service by his victory. To seek 
the truth and then proclaim it is one of the noblest 
objects for which a man can live, and he pursued the 
trail of Truth like a bloodhound. 

When fighting a worthy cause, he made no timid 
approaches. He grappled evil forces with all the 
strenuousness of his rugged personality. Only by 
realizing his unquenchable thirst for truth is it pos- 
sible to understand the intensity of his passionate 
nature. In every conference between underwriters 
and company officials, his keen perception radiated 
from his mind like heat from a stove. His extraordi- 
nary personality was surrounded by the aura of his 
spirit. The moral storm within him had an electric 
effect on those of us whose good fortune it was to 
know him. He proclaimed the truth wherever he 
found it without first asking who was for it or 
against it. 

In response to someone who told him that he was 
fighting a good cause but couldn’t win, he said “I will 
fight, not for myself, but BY myself.” And he did. 
For only the brave man is the one who stands alone. 
In every storm of life he stood erect like a noble oak 
in the forest. Neither friend nor foe could dissuade 
him from his high purpose. At the end of his career 
he could justifiably utter the Biblical phrase: 

“T have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course; 
I have kept the faith.” 

And, indeed, he kept the faith with all high pur- 
poses and ethical principles, in the best interests of 
life insurance and public service. Thus the institu- 
tion, for which he fought with such nobility of pur- 
pose and great courage, bids a fond farewell to all his 
greatness. His work and his accomplishments will 
project their good influences into the future. Even 
though he has departed, his work has not perished. 
This is true longevity. We, who survive him, are the 
beneficiaries of all the good he accomplished. Let us 
think of him as a great warrior who has completed 
the stormy voyage of life and finally attained the peace 
and tranquillity which he so richly deserved. 
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MOTIVATION STORIES 


A number of carefully culled stories which deal with the 


whys of life insurance buying and which have been used 


to good effect by successful life agents. 


gators, researchers are every- 

where. They may pop up when 
or where least expected. No “se- 
cret” of life insurance is long 
shielded from their inquiring 
minds; no phase of the selling 
process can long escape their at- 
tention. 

And so with that important 
psychological part of life insurance 
selling known as_ motivation— 
usually taking the form of little 
true-to-life case histories, human- 
interest anecdotes that tug at the 
heart-strings—and purse strings— 
when cold logic alone leaves ’em 
cold. 

But as we turned our guns on 
“motivating stories,” we were in 
for a surprise. We knew that 
everyone connected with selling 
knows the value of the psycho- 
logical appeal, especially when 
bathed in the colorful raiment of 
a human-interest example. We 
weren’t prepared, however, for the 


G estore, ree reporters, investi- 
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A Spectator Staff Survey 


relative dearth of such material, at 
least in readily accessible form. 

So Spectator staff members went 
to work on the problem, convinced 
that many a good “motivator” did 
exist, if it could be but brought to 
life. For instance, Pacific Mutual’s 
W. M. Rothaermel, vice-president 
in charge of agencies, tells us these 
two dramatic incidents: 

The Case of the New Arrival— 
I had a man say to me recently, “I 
will do the best I can. If they 
can’t get along on what I’m able to 
leave, they’ll just have to hustle as 
I have had to hustle.” 

He was talking about his family, 
his wife and a son, and I said to 
him: 

“It isn’t hard for me to visualize 
this scene. There is a hospital... 
there is a closed door . . . there is 
the odor of medicine ... there is 
a sigh ... there is a man pacing 
up and down before the closed 
door. There are doctors and there 
are nurses. The door finally opens 


and a nurse comes out, whispers to 
this man, ‘It’s a boy’. . . The man 
goes in and kneels down and takes 
the hand of the girl who has gone 
down into the vailey of the shadow 
of death in order that he may 
have a son. Men feel funny at a 
time like this. A kiss... a promise 
. a flood of resolutions ...] 
wonder if that’s the boy and girl 
you are talking about now?” 

The Case of the “Wonderful 
Guy?”—A few years ago, one of 
the boys in the office succeeded in 
closing an annual premium annuity 
with premium waiver, on a physi- 
cian who had built up an impossible 
resistance to life insurance. When 
the case came to my attention, | 
asked the agent how he had man- 
aged to get this business and 
whether he had talked life insur- 
ance to the doctor. 

“No,” he said, “he wouldn’t dis- 
cuss life insurance.” 

“Does he need it? 

“Of course he does.” 

“Then go get his picture.” 

It was an average picture that 
we uncovered, a man making $1000 
a month, and taking it home to e& 
tablish standards of that type for 
a family consisting of a wife, 4 
young daughter, and two boys in 
college. We ordered life insur 
ance in an amount sufficient to take 
care of his family’s primary needs, 
and I went with the agent on de 
livery. 

After the annuity contract wa 
out of the way and paid for, I said 
to this man: “It doesn’t make any 
difference what I think or what you 
think about life insurance. Here 
is a ‘piece of property’ that will 
do these very definite things for 4 
family” — whereupon I outline 
minimum program needs. 

I walked out before he had 4 
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chance for reaction. In ten days, 
however, I went back, and said to 
him: “Doctor, I have come after 
my property.” 

“Sit down,” he said, “and tell me 
something more about what that 
property will do.” And of course 
I told him the story of income, 
fixed, certain, positive. And be- 
cause he was an average man, and 
because an average man wants his 
family to have income, he bought. 

Not a great many years passed— 
three or four—but with every 
anniversary, I had a note from this 
doctor confirming his attitude—the 
feeling of security, the peace of 
mind that had come to him in the 
ownership of this contract. After 
a busy day some four or five years 
after ownership, he sat down in his 
office chair, closed his eyes and 
passed away. 

Here was a family that had been 
used to income. Here was a family 
that, for the first time, sat down 
and figured that income had really 
come from earning power. Now 
they tried to turn to this original 
earning power—and found that 
equities would not produce. Where- 
upon a tired old mother, con- 
fronted with the -job of provision 
as well as supervision, came to this 
office, and I turned over to her her 
first insurance check. 

“This is the commencement of 
your life insurance; this $200 check 
is yours.” 

“What do I have to do to get it?” 
she asked. 

“Not a thing ... Yes, you will 
have to do something—you will 
have to answer the postman’s 
whistle on the first of every 
month.” 


“And how long will I get it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. You'll get 
it as long as you have need—as 
long as life lasts.” 

There was a tear in her eye as 
she said, “Doctor Smith did this 
for me! My, what a wonderful 
father, what a wonderful husband” 
—and left. 

Since then, I’ve sometimes won- 
dered who was really the wonder- 
ful guy—and each month, as those 
checks have gone across my desk 
for food, clothes, shelter, I have 
continued to wonder. Maybe I was 
the wonderful guy. It is great 
property, isn’t it? Sure—certain 
—enduring property. 


The Case of “My Own Family”— 
From another West Coast man, 
Harry W. Storck, supervisor at 
San Francisco for the California- 
Western States Life, comes this 
“life story from his own life.” 

My story had its beginning 
back in 1924. My prospect in this 
instance was my own brother, who 
understood the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of providing a new 
source of income, in the event his 
present earning power was cut off 
by premature death or by old age. 
Having learned that he and his 
wife planned to purchase a home, 
I made my approach on an appeal 
to cover the mortgage so the family 
would inherit an asset and not a 
liability. 

The sale was consummated easily 





enough but its conservation and a 
future sale was not so simple. 
These hitches were brought about 
by two factors—first, the wife paid 
all the bills, including premiums; 
second, she was opposed to life in- 
surance, was firmly convinced that 
her husband would not predecease 
her and therefore was of the 
opinion that other investments 
would solve their problem more 
advantageously. Each time lL 
visited their home and the subject 
of life insurance would come up, 
she would become very angry and 
either threaten to never invite me 
again or would leave the room. 

I had arranged my brother’s life 
insurance so that it would provide 
the necessary cash to meet immedi- 
ate obligations, with the balance in 
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monthly installments which would 
jast until their son completed his 
education. Keeping this settlement 
option in force was difficult, be- 
cause the wife strongly believed 
‘that, at that time, she could earn 
6 per cent on the principal by in- 
vesting it in mortgages. This op- 
position had to be overcome in a 
tactful yet thorough manner. 

It so happened that the wife’s 
aged mother was still alive and a 
widow. She was about 82 years 
old and was living on a government 
pension paid as a result of her hus- 
band’s having fought in both the 
Spanish-American and Civil wars. 
So one evening I asked my brother 
and his wife if they thought the 
widow would be better off receiving 
the pension or if, in her present 
physical and mental condition, she 
could successfully handle invest- 
ments to produce guaranteed in- 
come such as her pension provided. 
I naturally compared the pension 
income with guaranteed install- 
ments from a life insurance com- 
pany. 

While they still insisted the.wife 
could earn 6 per cent and preserve 
the principal, which would produce 
a larger income than continuous in- 


stallments, I made the startling re- 
mark that we had probably made a 
mistake by having my brother in- 
sured at all. They looked sur- 
prised and asked me to explain. So 
1 called attention to a series of 
articles then appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Chairman of the Board 
of the National City Bank. 

In these articles, Mr. Vanderlip 
stated that if anyone could prove to 
him that he could successfully in- 
vest and re-invest money so as to 
earn 6 per cent net annually and 
still preserve the principal, there 
was a nice new desk awaiting that 
person and a position with the bank 
at a salary of $25,000 annually. I 
added: 

“It seems silly for you to own all 
this life insurance, when all your 
wife would have to do in the event 
of your death would be to apply for 
the job offered by Mr. Vanderlip!” 

Later on, we _ increased my 
brother’s life insurance estate to 
provide the necessary cash and in- 
come to complete the son’s educa- 
tion and to provide a monthly in- 
come for the wife... . 

. In the spring of 1934 my 
brother was stricken with encepha- 





DISTRIBUTION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS ‘OF “1941- 1944 


ROLL LLIEL SIBEL LISI ES 





SORRELL. 





DEATH 
BENEFITS 








ENDOWMENTS 











DISABILITY 








ANNUITIES 








$433,769,000 
ZY $58,275,000 
$119,962,000 
$156,079,000 


| | $43,125,000 
YA $37,263,000 


$66,755,000 
$74,285,000 





SURRENDER 
VALUES 








$256,865,000 
$98,479,000 





DIVIDENDS 
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| $195,608,000 
$181,682,000 


litis, his first and only real sick. 
ness. He battled hard for several 
months but eventually died on the 
Fourth of July, 1934. The widow 
and son have continued to live in 
the same home; the boy completed 
his education and subsequently 
found a good job. They were able 
to have a car and about every ma- 
terial comfort they enjoyed prior 
to my brother’s death. The widow 
will continue to receive a monthly 
income and her son did not have to 
delay his marriage because of any 
necessity for supporting his 
mother. ... 

. In 1935 the boy suffered a 
severe arm and shoulder injury 
while playing football. He remained 
in the hospital for five weeks and 
the total costs exceeded $500, 
There were ample funds for them 
to draw on to meet this extra, heavy 
expense. ... 

You can be the jury and decide 
to what extent life insurance ser- 
vice solved this problem. 


* * * 


It has remained for The Con- 
necticut Mutual, however, to be 
come one of the most progressive 
companies in respect to the use of 
the Motivating Story. In a copy- 
righted booklet furnished their men 
some time ago, from which we are 
privileged to quote, more than 
three-score-and-ten dramatic epi- 
sodes were collected from, and dis- 
tributed to, their field forces. 

Conveniently indexed for “ready 
usability,” the stories are grouped 
to illustrate such topics as annui- 
ties, business insurance, cash and 
loan values, collateral values, death 
claims, disability, dividend accumu- 
lations, educational funds, extended 
insurance, insurance trusts, lapses, 
matured endowments, mortgage re 
demption policies, policy loans, 
overcoming objections, and many 
others: 

The Case of the Old Man—An 
old gentleman came into a life in- 
surance office and, in a quavering 
voice, inquired whether it would be 
possible to borrow on his life in- 
surance policies. Everything else, 
he said, was gone, and unless he 
could borrow on his life insurance, 
he and his family would be de 
_ pendent on charity. 

After a checking up on his poli- 
cies, he was told that they had 4 
loan value of $8000, much more 
than he thought might be available. 
After signing the necessary papers 
for $1000 of this, he apparently 
took a new lease on life and cer 
tainly was assured that he and his 
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family could weather the storm for 
several years. 

The Case of the Objecting Nurse 
—John Forman had had very little 
schooling but managed to save up 
a bit of money by conscientiously 
following through with his pre-war 
factory job of putting on headlights 
in the assembly of Ford cars. 

John could well afford to pay the 
premiums for a small insurance 
policy in protection of his wife and 
three-year-old child, and even con- 
fided to the salesman that he would 
do so in the near future. However, 
his wife, a trained nurse, was con- 
fident there was no great need for 
life insurance and that any small 
surplus of John’s earnings could be 
used to better advantage. She felt 
that if the need came about, she 
could at any time go back to her 
profession of nursing and, in all 
probability, would make more 
money than her husband was then 
making. 

The salesman was persistent, and 
playing on John’s inborn sense of 
responsibility, finally secured and 
placed a $5000 policy. 

Three years later a woman 
walked into the company’s office 
and requested forms which would 
enable her to make claim for the 
amount of her late husband’s policy. 
This woman was not recognized by 
the salesman. She was no longer 
the robust trained nurse who had 
thought life insurance unnecessary. 
Her cheeks were sunken, her eyes 
hollow. A prolonged illness and the 
untimely death of her husband had 
left her a shadow of her former 
self, 

She broke down and cried as she 


thanked the salesman for his act in © 


making her late husband take a 
$5000 policy against her wishes. It 
was now the only thing she had left 
in the world and represented the 
difference between life and death, 
inasmuch as her present illness 
would prohbit her from following 
her profession of nursing, at least 
for a period of two more years. 

The Case of the Slide Rule—Pro- 
fessor Spark, who was head of the 
electrical engineering department 
of a small western college, was one 
of the early enthusiasts over radio. 
The professor was married and had 
There was a difference 
of only six years between the 
youngest and the oldest. 

A life insurance agent made sev- 
eral visits to the professor to sell 
him a $10,000 policy. On each 
occasion the professor would pull a 
slide rule out of his pocket and 
figure the premium deposits against 
the cash values and say, “No, I can 


eo 


do better than that with my 
money.” 

‘I'he agent called on him again, 
later on, and asked if he could bor- 
row his slide rule. The professor 
wanted to know what the agent was 
going to do with it. The agent 
said: “I have come this time to sell 
you that $10,000 policy and we are 
not going to use any slide rule. 
You have been talking about an- 
nual deposits and cash values and 
have forgotten entirely about your 
wife and those four young boys. 
You give no consideration whatever 
to the uncertainty of your own life 
and the need for life insurance.” 
The professor bought the policy, 
which included double indemnity. 

About ten years later the pro- 
fessor got a permit from the gov- 
ernment to enlarge his radio station 
and, after it was completed, he 
invited a lot of people to come in 
and see it. The guests finally went 


home and he was left alone in his 
where he evidently 


new station 





came in contact with an electric 
current, because the next morning 
he was found dead among the 
broadcasting apparatus... . 

. At the time of his death, 
the oldest son was a junior, and 
the second son a freshman, in an 
eastern college. The two youngest 
sons were at home, attending the 
local high school. With the double 
indemnity provision of his insur- 
ance, there was sufficient money to 
enable the mother to give all of her 
sons a college education, whereas 
without that insurance she would 
have had considerable difficulty in 
carrying on. The professor, from 
all reports, left nothing aside from 
this and another policy, plus a 
heavily mortgaged home. 

The Case of the Stenographer’s 
Husband—A life insurance man, 
while waiting to see a prospect, was 
told the following story by the 
stenographer : 

“Eight years ago I married. My 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIO! 


Organization visions day when only full-time agents will 
be licensed. New onus on local groups as membership 
nears 35,000. Great conclave pledges aid to veterans in 
maintaining their government life insurance. Strong state- 


ment on State supervision by Eric A. Johnston. 


ECENTLY returned from his 
R trip to Russia and his historic 

interview with Stalin—an in- 
terview which was slated to last 
thirty minutes, but which went on 
for some three hours—Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, met 
with the insurance press in Detroit 
and asserted his conviction that 
supervision of the insurance busi- 
ness should remain in the hands of 
the States. His comments came dur- 
ing the fifty-fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in the second week 
of September. It was attended by 
a record crowd estimated at about 
2500. 

Mr. Johnston, who made an ad- 
dress to the open gathering of the 
NALU that was a highlight of the 
sessions, told reporters that “The 
insurance companies have done a 
fine job of selling protection to the 
American people” and that in the 


postwar era they should continue to 
be supervised by the States, rather 
than by Federal regulation. He 
further averred that the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the Ameri- 
can, independent way of life must 
be shouldered by the several States, 
leaving to Federal government only 
those matters which the States 
themselves cannot be expected to 
handle. Decentralization of bu- 
reaucracy must be achieved as soon 
as possible and the freezing of 
wages must be removed as soon as 
the war is over. 

In his talk to the open conven- 
tion, Mr. Johnston discussed the 
economic picture in the United 
States today and asserted that “we 
don’t spend enough money for sell- 
ing and service.” As part of his 
theory that localities must indi- 
vidually meet local conditions if 
centralized government is not to 
swallow personal independence, the 
speaker said that “We should have 


training courses locally for jobs 
that can be filled locally and each 
community should take a tangible 


_ poil of its job opportunities by oc- 


cupations.” 

Life insurance men saw in those 
words a parallel to their own con- 
viction that the business offers a 
sound career for the right men and 
that agents must be better trained, 
with the agents and companies 
spending more for “selling and ser- 
vice.” That concept was evident in 
resolutions adopted by the board of 
trustees (submitted by P. B. Rice, 
agent at Pittsburgh for the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa and chairman of 
the agency practices committee of 
the National Association). The 
resolutions embodied this state- 
ment: “Believing that indiscrimi- 
nate licensing of an unlimited num- 
ber of part-time representatives, 
and the licensing of part-time 
agents in a position to influence 
business, is far less advantageous 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION 
__ 


The national council of the NALU as it deliberated the pros and cons of social security. Both discussion and filed 
reports indicated opposition to further extension of the legislation beyond present limits. 
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liam H. Andrews, Jr., whose 


picture is at right, becomes 


the new president. 


By W. Eucrene Roescu 


Managing Editor, The Spectator 


to the insuring public than service 
by an adequate number of full-time 
underwriters, this Association fa- 
vors the licensing—in the future— 
of only full-time representatives in 
both urban and rural areas.” 

Strangely enough, there was lit- 
tle discussion of the resolutions 
from the floor of the convention. On 
the other hand, there was plenty of 
opinion expressed, pro and con, as 
the delegates gathered in rooms 
and corridors during the meeting. 
Well enough, said some, to start 
revitalizing the agency practices 
code, but what about the part- 
timers who are themselves mem- 
bers of the National Association? 
What about the fact that many of 
the leaders of the Association be- 
gan as part-time agents and only 
went into the business on a full- 
time basis after serving in the 
school of part-time operation? Also, 
is it wise for the NALU to come 
out with a resolution that says, in 
effect, that an American may not 
sell life insurance if he also en- 
gages in some other form of busi- 
ness and selling? 





The arguments proceeded to the 
point where the new board of 
trustees, holding a session after the 
convention had officially closed, felt 
it necessary to issue a “clarifica- 
tion” statement in which it was 
pointed out that the theory of per- 
mitting only full-time life insur- 
ance agents throughout the coun- 
try was something that constitutes 
merely “the long-range objective of 
the Association.” To implement the 
principles outlined in the resolu- 
tions (as given elsewhere in these 
pages), the board instructed Wil- 
liam H. Andrews, Jr., new presi- 
dent of the NALU who was elected 
to succeed Herbert A. Hedges, to 
invite the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, the American 
Life Convention and the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to designate committees 
which would meet with representa- 
tives of the NALU “to formulate 
plans and procedures calculated 
ultimately to attain the objective.” 

One of the points most discussed 
with regard to the resolutions fa- 


voring only full-timers was the por- 
tion that says: “The Association is 
pledged to encourage and promote 
action by State legislatures with re- 
spect to adequate agents’ qualifica- 
tion laws” to the end that the “long- 
range objective” finally be achieved. 
Both company men and many of the 
agents saw numerous stumbling 
blocks along the road that would 
lead in the anticipated direction. 
The company men, in particular, re- 
called the manner in which the old 
agency practices agreement (pro- 
viding that only full-time agents 
should be appointed in cities of 50,- 
000 or more population) was de- 
vitalized, largely as a result of the 
actions of some big companies, as 
well as the moves of smaller com- 
panies which must depend, for the 
present at least, on part-time agents 
for volume business. All in all, the 
topic is something which will be 
aired in the coming months wher- 
ever life insurance men gather. Ap- 
parently the National Association 
of Life Underwriters feels that it 
has visioned an ideal. Remains now 
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the matter of how a practical ap- 
proach to the Grail can be con- 
structed. 


Social Security 


Walking hand in hand in impor- 
tance with the resolutions on full- 
time agents was the subject of 
agency thinking about social se- 
curity and the attitude toward fur- 
ther extension of Federal plans. The 
sub-committee of the committee on 
Federal law and legislation of the 
NALU had submitted reports made 
by itself, by the Life Managers As- 
sociation of Chicago and by James 
E. Rutherford, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association. 
The national council of the NALU, 
in session during the Detroit con- 
vention, had copies of the reports 
before it and debated the topic from 
almost every angle. Before long, 
and as borne out by the reports, it 
became obvious that the majority 
of agents want to get all possible 
benefits from the Social Security 
Act and do not wish to see others 


HERBERT 
A. HEDGES 


His administration 
won acclaim at 
crowded sessions in 
Detroit. 


getting anything that might be 
denied to them. So much of the 
viewpoint was to have been ex- 
pected and is human enough. At 
the same time, the agents are op- 
posed to pending Federal legisla- 
tion which would extend benefits at 
a cost of 6 per cent to employers 
and employees. Members of the 
NALU, constituting a large ma- 
jority, feel that the present sub- 
sistence level, with a maximum of 
$85 per month, should not be in- 
creased under any circumstances. 
They also are more interested in 
the provision for old age benefits 
than in dependent coverage. Be- 
cause of the nationwide interest in 
what the agents are thinking along 
these lines, The Spectator presents 
a full summary of the NALU social 
security surveys elsewhere in this 
issue under the heading “Current 
Thinking.” 

Addressing the main session of 
the convention, Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Company, also dealt in a meas- 











FULL-TIME UNDERWRITERS 


"I. The board of trustees of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers reaffirms its belief in the value of the insuring public of the 
guiding principles set forth in the agency practices code and calls upon 
all members and all companies for continued compliance therewith. 

"2. The full-time rural agent enjoys the same opportunities for 
financial success as the urban agent and the agency practices code of 
this Association is hereby revised to provide equal protection. Believing 
that indiscriminate licensing of an unlimited number of part-time repre- 
sentatives, and the licensing of part-time agents in a position to in- 
fluence business, is far less advantageous to the insuring public than 
service by an adequate number of full-time underwriters, this Associa- 
tion favors the licensing—in the future—of only full-time representa- 


tives in both urban and rural areas. 


"3. The Association is pledged to encourage and promote action by 
State legislatures with respect to adequate aaents' qualification laws 
to the end that the foregoing policies may be carried out.” 
ee ee, 
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ure with the social security ques. 
tion when he said that life insur. 
ance does not view such benefits 
selfishly and that such. plans pro. 
duce social values which strengthen 
the nation when they are held to 
practical limits and are based on 
sound principles and practices. Ip 
this regard, Mr. Adams said: 

“It is at least a debatable ques- 
tion whether social security as it 
now exists has gained or lost us cus- 
tomers. It has made more people 
retirement income conscious. It hag 
made moderate amounts of insur- 
ance to supplement social security 
payments more clearly worthwhile. 
It provides a stepping stone which 
places within practical reach of men 
with limited means a species of 
financial independence beyond the 
subsistence level. Alert and progres- 
sive life underwriters who are cor- 
relating and implementing their in- 
surance programs with social se- 
curity benefits have found a new 
and effective sales weapon and have 
opened up a new and profitable field 
of prospects. 

“Unless we succumb entirely to 
the siren philosophy that we can 
spend ourselves prosperous and bor- 
row ourselves solvent, the cold prac- 
ticalities of cost will fix a limit upon 
social insurance not far, at least, 
above the present level.” 


Veterans Insurance 


Dealing with a matter that di- 
rectly affects about 15,000,000 men 
and women in the armed forces and 
auxiliaries, the National Associa- 
tion heard several speakers on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 
Among them were included Harold 
W. Breining, assistant administra- 
tor of the Veterans Administration 
at Washington, D. C., and Major 
Horace H. Wilson of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. Mr. Breining de 
clared that “the institution of life 
insurance must fully recognize its 
opportunity and its responsibility 
to be of service in helping the gov 
ernment to handle this problem.” 
Amplifying his thoughts, he said: 

“Those of us in the Government 
service who are intimately com 
nected with the life insurance pre 
gram for servicemen feel that @ 
definite responsibility rests upon 
the Government to convey to these 
men the fullest understanding of 
their insurance privileges. Many 
men will be discharged from the 
service with disabilities which 
render them poor insurance risks. 
They should not, in view of the very 
special value of insurance in such 
circumstances. allow irreplaceable 
protection to lapse simply because 
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they do not understand its value.” 

At the second open convention 
session Karl H. Kreder, manager at 
Charleroi, Pa., for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, discussed National Service 
Life Insurance from the standpoint 
of the opportunity it offers for ex- 
panding life insurance markets for 
the private companies. In that con- 
nection, he asserted that returning 
veterans from the armed forces 
present a challenge to life under- 
writers in the matter of assisting 
them in their return to civilian oc- 
cupations. The speaker commented: 

“Nearly all of these men will re- 
turn with $10,000 of government in- 
surance to be converted, reduced or 
changed. By virtue of health some 
of them may never be able to buy 
new coverage, so that our responsi- 
bility to them is thereby height- 
ened. In that connection it will 
also be necessary to determine how 
and if social security benefits are 
currently applicable. With this re- 
turn to civilian life will come a 
number of social problems. Amer- 
ica’s reconversion to a peacetime 
economy will vitally affect the home 
life and financial fortunes of most 
of our insureds. It is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, to be prepared, 
able and willing to render them in- 
telligent service in their time of 
need.” 

In order that there might be an 


\ 
‘ 





official stand of the National Asso- 
ciation as regards National service 
Life Insurance a resolution was 
adopted pledging the aid of the 
NALU in helping veterans to con- 
tinue their government life insur- 
ance in force. A copy of that reso- 
lution accompanies these comments. 


Election of Officers 


At the elections of officers, there 
was no contest for the capital posi- 
tions and the slate was unanimously 
named as follows: William H. An- 
drews, Jr., home office general agent 
for Jefferson Standard Life at 
Greensboro, president; Clancy D. 


.Connell, agent at New York for 


Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; Philip B. 
Hobbs, representing the Equitable 
Society of New York at Chicago, 
secretary; and Walter E. Barton, 
agent in New York for Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, re-elected 
treasurer.. 

During the election for trustees, 
there were ten candidates for nine 
vacancies. After the balloting and 
while addressing the Fellowship 
Hour that closed the convention 
proper, the tenth candidate, Manuel 
Camps, Jr., agent in New York for 
the John Hancock Mutual of Bos- 
ton, withdrew to make the selection 
of trustees unanimous. 

Chosen as members of the board 
of trustees for two-year terms were 


Jul B. Baumann, at Houston for 
acific Mutual Life of Los Angeles; 
Hugh S. Bell, at Seattle for Equit- 
able Life of Iowa; Carlton W. Cox, 
at Paterson, N. J., for Metropolitan 
Life of New York; A. C. Duckett, 
at Los Angeles for Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee; and 
Clifford H. Orr, at Philadelphia for 
National Life of Vermont. 

Elected trustees for one-year 
terms were E. Dudley Colhoun, at 
Roanoke with Shenandoah Life of 
the same city; Wayman L. Dean, at 
Jacksonville for the Life & Casualty 
of Nashville; and E. J. Dore, at 
Detroit for the Berkshire Life of 
Pittsfield. 


President's Report 


When Retiring - President Her- 
bert A. Hedges of the NALU came 
before the convention to report on 
the results of his administration 
and review the status of life insur- 
ance in accordance with the theme 
of the meeting—“America’s Life 
Insurance, An Instrument Of So- 
cial Service’’—he stressed the fact 
that life insurance agents have 
made “A remarkable contribution 
in providing the sinews of war to 
restore peace.” He further noted 
that members of the Association 
have “played a vital part in help- 
ing the government in its fight to 
combat powerful inflationary 
surges which threatened to dislo- 

































Retiring-President Herbert A. Hedges and the new officers of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Left to right are Mr. Hedges; Clancy D. Connell, vice-president; William H. Andrews, Jr., president; Philip B. 
Hobbs, secretary; and Walter E. Barton, re-elected treasurer. 
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cate our country’s financial struc- 
ture.” 

As to what :ife insurance has ac- 
complished in the war years thus 
far, retiring President Hedges 
said: 

“Believing life insurance to be 
one of the greatest investments for 
the maintenance of peace, we have 
proven it to be one of the greatest 
investments in war to restore peace 
to our nation. Through your ef- 
forts since Pearl Harbor life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
has gained by more than $20 bil- 
lions and one-fourth of that was 
registered in the first half of this 
year. Today, with a total of $144 
billions of life insurance in force 
in this country, the average family 
life insurance protection has risen 
to $4,200 or, to put it another way, 
there is on the average more than a 
thousand dollars of life insurance 
protection for each of our citizens. 
Although I would remind you that 
this impressive volume of protec- 
tion represents barely the average 
income of one year of each of those 
citizens, and urge you to 
strengthen to the maximum of your 
capacity that cushion against their 
future economic adversity, through 
your efforts you have earned the 
lasting gratitude of your policy- 


holders and of unborn generations 
of our people. 

“Through the accumulation of a 
huge reservoir of economic ireedom 
totalling $39 billions, as _ repre- 
sented in the assets of our compa- 
nies, you have shown men how it is 
possible to build security for their 
families through their own initia- 
tive and effort and at the same 
time bolster the strength and sta- 
bility of our national economy. 
Through your contribution of effort 
you have made it possible for the 
great institution of life insurance 
to place $10 billions of its policy- 
holders’ funds at the disposal of 
our government in this critical 
hour of need. This represents the 
purchase of war bonds made by the 
United States life insurance com- 
panies in the five War Bond Drives 
since Pearl Harbor.” 


Educational Progress 


Although the membership of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters now numbers nearly 
34,000, there was evident at De- 
troit no slightest wish to lag back 
on the road to better education and 
training of agents all over the 
country. The NALU trustees au- 
thorized the education committee, 
headed by Clifford H. Orr, to look 


for a man who will be director of g 
department of underwriters’ train. 
ing which will be set up and fune- 
tion with headquarters in New 
York City in the home office of the 
NALU. Trustees appropriated 
$15,000 to set up the new depart- 
ment. 

In addition to that, new impetus 
was given the educational move- 
ment during the various sessions of 
the convention and particularly ijn 
the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
and the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters which is 
made up of graduates of the Ameri- 
can College. 

The total of underwriters who 
have completed the entire series of 
CLU examinations has reached the 
new high of 2,549 and more than 
5,600 candidates have successfully 
completed one or more CLU exami- 
nations. In the seventeen-year his- 
tory of the American College, about 
11,000 have participated in the 
CLU studies. About 400 CLUs 
are in the armed forces and over 
700 candidates who have not yet 
completed the whole program are 
also in service. 

The executive committee of the 
American College had authorized 

(Continued on page 60) 





Life insurance educators as they appeared at their annual dinner meeting. Left to right are M. Luther 
Buchanan, president of American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters; Dr. S. S$. Huebner, president of Ameri- 
can College of CLU; Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College at Easton, Penna., and guest 
speaker; Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the board of trustees, American College; and W. H. Andrews, Jr., new 
president of National Association of Life Underwriters and a member of the American Society of CLU. 
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IFT taxes were first enacted 
G in the United States in 1924 
and subsequently they were 
repealed, but in 1932 a new gift tax 


law was enacted. The following 
years have brought about increased 
rates and lowered exemptions. The 
original gift tax law was attacked 
as being unconstitutional, but the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the law as valid. 


Tax on Transfers 


The Federal gift tax is a tax on 
transfers by gift. It applies to 
gifts of real, personal, tangible 
and intangible property. It makes 
no difference if the gift is direct, 
indirect or in trust. Like the Fed- 
eral estate tax, it is an excise tax 
based on the value of that which is 
transferred—not a tax on that sub- 
ject transferred. 

The regulations are specific that 
the tax is not imposed upon the 
receipt of subject matter trans- 
ferred by the donee. As a matter 
of fact, at the time of the gift the 
donee need not be even known. 
Thé tax is the liability of the donor 
and is an excise tax on his act of 
parting with, making a gift, or 
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transferring part of his property. 
It is based on the value of that 
passed from the giver. Individuals 
only are subject to a gift tax and 
non-resident non-citizens of the 
United States are subject to the 
tax only when the property trans- 
ferred is located within the United 
States. 

When property changes hands 
for less than an adequate full con- 
sideration of its value in money or 
money’s worth, the difference in 
value is subject to the gift tax levy. 
This levy is on the value of that 
transferred and brings “tax ex- 
empt” bonds within its scope. The 
bonds themselves are not taxed, 
but the excise tax on their trans- 
ferred value is subject to the law. 

A transfer into a trust irre- 
vocable is also subject to a gift tax 
when the grantor reserves no 
rights. Transfers into a revocable 
trust are not subject to the tax un- 
less ‘the grantor of the trust gives 
up his right of revocation. At the 
time the right of revocation is 
given up, the trust gift would then 
come within the scope of the tax- 
ing law. 

In general, for taxing purposes, 


A discussion of dona. 
tion and estate levies 
with comment on their 
effect as regards trans. 
fers of property both be- 


fore and after death. 


the value of a gift on the date it 
is transferred is the value at which 
the gift would exchange hands 
between a willing buyer and a will- 
ing seller. A forced sale, for ex- 
ample, would not represent the 
fair price of property so trans- 
ferred. Life insurance policies are 
not specifically mentioned in the 
law but the Treasury Regulations 
prescribe at some length their 
treatments. 


Life Contracts 


A single premium life contract, 
or a paid up life insurance contract 
that is the subject of a gift, is taxed 
differently than a gift of an annual 
premium contract. The single pre- 
mium or paid-up contract is taxed 
on the basis of what it would cost 
at the time of the transfer by gift, 
to purchase a similar contract on 
the person insured at that date. 
An annual premium contract 3 
valued, for gift tax purposes, oD 
the basis of its interpolated ter- 
minal reserve and a proportionate 
part of the last premium paid. The 
example in the Regulations states: 
“A gift is made four months after 
the last premium due date of am 
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ordinary life insurance policy is- 
sued nine years and four months 
prior to the gift thereof by the in- 
sured who was 35 years of age at 
the date of issue. The gross an- 
nual premium is $2,811.” 

The computation follows: 


Terminal Reserve at the end of 10th year..... $14,601.00 
Terminal Reserve at the end of 9th year... . 12,965.00 


$ 1,636.00 





Increase 
One third of such increase (the gift having been 
made four months following the last preced- 
ing premium due date), is 545.33 
Terminal Reserve at the end of 9th year... . 


Interpolated Terminal Reserve at date of gift. $13,510.33 
Two thirds of gross premium ($2,811)... 1,874.00 


Value of gift 


$15,384.33 


Future Interests 


In discussing gift taxes, the term 
“future interests” is encountered 
and it is not easy to describe. 
Future interests in property means 
any interest limited to commence at 
some future date. It would seem 
to include any gift by which the 
donee is made to wait or required 
to wait until some later time when 
he can enjoy and possess the prop- 
erty transferred. It does not in- 
clude life insurance contracts how- 
ever. 


MODBRA 
GIFT 
TAX LAWS 


By WituiAM Henry FiIssELL 


The author of the accompanying article, whose 
picture appears above, is assistant superintendent 
of agencies for Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, New York. Readers of 
this magazine have become familiar with his ar- 
ticles on taxation as well as on life insurance selling. 


The gift tax is cumulative and 
computed on the total aggregate 
gifts made since the enactment of 


the law in 1932; from which tax is. 


deducted the tax (computed at cur- 
rent rates) on the aggregate net 
gifts made to the beginning of the 
current taxable year. It is not a 
deduction in this case of the aggre- 
gate taxes paid, but rather a de- 
duction of what the aggregate taxes 
would have been under the current 
rates to the beginning of the tax- 
able year. 

There is a specific gift tax ex- 
emption of $30,000 allowed to all 
citizens and residents against gifts 
made during and after 1943. The 
donor has the option as to when he 
wishes to exereise this exemption. 
It may be used wholly or partially 
as the donor desires. Once this en- 
tire exemption of $30,000 is used, 
no additional exemption is allowed. 
Besides the specific exemption, 
there is also allowed to the donor 
an annual non-cumulative deduc- 
tion of the first $3.000 of value of 
the property transferred to each 
person. This is not available, how- 








ever, nor applicable, to gifts of 
future interests. 

An annual declaration of gifts 
made during the past year must be 
filed with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue and the tax fftust be paid 
on the due date requited because 
of gifts made the previous year. A 
governmental lien attaches itself to 
all gifts made during the year for 
the value of the tax due thereon 
and extends for ten years. 

Gifts to charitable institutions, 
fraternal orders, or to the general 
public are not subject to a gift tax. 
There are some minor restrictions 
that would not apply to bona fide 
gifts. 


Bracket Levels 


We may consider any gift that is 
made as being from the top taxable 
bracket of the estate of the donor. 
This is the highest taxable bracket 
and we may likewise consider such 
gift as being in the first taxable 
gift bracket, or the lowest bracket. 
It would seem that it is advantage- 
ous for the possessor of a large 
estate to divest himself of the 
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ESTATE TAXES 
Minimum 
Federal and 
State Taxes 
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upper taxable brackets of his es- 
tate through the medium of gifts 
not made in contemplation of 
death so that they, in turn, may be 
taxed in the lower gift tax brackets. 

Table I shows the progressive 
taxes for each $100,000 bracket of 
an estate up to $1,000,000 and like- 
wise shows the tax on each indi- 
vidual bracket. Moreover, it also 
shows the tax on gifts for the same 
brackets. The gift taxes have been 
computed on the net gifts after de- 
ducting the $30,000 specific exemp- 
tion. The estate tax table is based 
on the net taxable estate before 
taking the $60,000 general exemp- 
tion. It has been assumed that 
the credit for State inheritance 
taxes would not exceed the Federal 
credit for the same. 

It becomes apparent at once that 
a gift of the top taxable bracket of 
$100,000 from the estate saves 
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GIFT TAXES 


Tax on 
Gift of Total 
Bracket Gift Taxes 
$15,625 $15,525 
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$37,000 in estate and inheritance 
taxes. The cost of making the 
transter while living can also be 
found at once and in the column 
under gift taxes and it amounts to 
$15,525. It is a saving of $21,475 
in taxes. The higher you go in the 
tax brackets the greater is the pos- 
sible saving. 


Possible Saving 


For example, if we were consid- 
ering an estate valued at $10,000,- 
000, we would find that the top tax- 
able million dollar bracket would 
be taxed at a minimum by the Fed- 
eral and State governments for 
$760,000. If this top taxable mil- 
lion dollar bracket were trans- 
ferred by gift, we know that the tax 
on the gift would be $244,275. The 
saving in this case would be $515,- 
725 in taxes. 

Gifts may be effective means to 


conserve property for heirs. One 
authority calls gifts the gateway to 
estate conservation. 

The donor of property should 
consult with a capable and well- 
informed life insurance man to get 
his advice and counsel before mak- 
ing gifts. The advice of the capable 
life insurance agent may have some 
influence on the form of the gift 
and also upon the income of the 
donor. It is possible to make gifts 
of a substantial part of the prop- 
erty of the owner of a large estate 
and thereby reduce the eventual 
estate taxes. While this is being 
accomplished sight of present tax 
free income to the donor must not 
be lost. It is very probable that, 
under the guidance of a competent 
life insurance advisor, the gifts 
may be made and other arange- 
ments made so that the donor does 
not lose any free income to himself. 

Recently, the owner of a very 
substantial estate was seeking the 
advice of his lawyer, accountant 
and life insurance agent as to how 
he might legitimately reduce the 
heavy burden of estate taxes and 
at the same time not suffer a sub- 
stantial loss in present free spend- 
able income. The life insurance 
agent was able to offer a sugges- 
tion, that met with the approval of 
the attorney and the accountant, 
whereby a verv substantial part of 
the death duties were liquidated 
and at the same time the income to 
the owner of the estate was ma- 
terially increased. 


Annuities Used 


The estate was an _ extremely 
large one, running into the mil- 
lions, and at the present time earn- 
ing a very good return on its net 
value. It was proposed and accepted 
that the top third of the estate be 
disposed of at the present time 
through the medium of gifts to the 
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only child who would ultimately in- 
herit it. One third of the -estate 
was presented to the sole heir now, 
when it would be of help and as- 
sistance. 


No Lost Income 


The parent who had this great 
wealth did not lose any income. 
What was proposed and put into ef- 
fect was a plan whereby another 
part of the estate was invested in 
annuities. Due to the tax advan- 
tages of the annuities, the parent 
owner of the estate had approxi- 
mately 20 per cent more free 
usable income at the present time. 
Moreover his child and heir had an 
immediate present estate of sub- 
stantial value and the ultimate re- 
sult will be an increased estate over 
what would later be the legacy if 
the plan were not adopted now. 
Also, the top part of the estate was 
frozen in this way against any 
future increases in estate taxes. 

The value of the experience of 
handling substantial sums and man- 
aging property of extensive value 
while the parents are still living to 
witness the capabilities of their off- 
spring is worth far more than the 
tax savings effected. 

At the present time there are 12 
States that have gift tax laws. 
They are: California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon. Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. 


Don't Delay 


The States, on the whole, are 
modest in the tax rates that are 
applicable. Only two are high in 
the high brackets reaching, in one 
instance, 45 per cent on gifts over 
$1,100,000 to someone other than 
a blood relation. On the whole 
they are very modest for most 
States, being in the neighborhood 
of about 10 per cent for the top 
brackets. 

The tendency in the last few 
years has been for all forms of 
taxes to be increased very materi- 
ally. The cost of delaying is very 
high. In the last eight years the 
gift taxes have just about doubled. 
A delay of so long a period has 
brought about a very substantial 
increase in gift taxes. In 1936, a 
gift of a million dollars in value 
Was taxed at $157,162. At that 
time, the estate tax on an estate 
of that size was $220,000. It takes 
very little figuring to see what it 
costs to delay making gifts for 
eight years. To delay now may 
lose a tax advantage in making a 
gift or in conserving an estate. 












DOCTOR HOPF’S OBSERVATIONS AND CHARTS GET 
CLOSE ATTENTION AT L. O. M. A. MEETING 


The address by Doctor Harry A. Hopf, President of the Hopf Institute 
of Management, Inc., on “Origination, Executive Capacity and Progress” 
was such an important contribution to the L. O. M. A. meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on Sept. 25, that much of it ordinarily would be re- 
produced in this issue of The Spectator. 

For over .a year Doctor Hopf has been a regular contributor to The 
Spectator. Because the charts and most of the material in his Boston speech 
will appear in the November and December instalments of his article in 
The Spectator, it is deemed advisable not to repeat them at this time. 





















































“I used to tease Jim about his absent-mindedness .. . forgetting to lock 
the front door ...or leaving the car key in the ignition ...or remembering 
only too late that we had a dinner engagement. But I loved him all the 
more for it—and he didn’t forget the big things! 

“He realized what problems I'd face if ever something happened to 
him...realized that a woman sacrifices through marriage her opportunities 
to become self-supporting and independent. That is why he saw to it that 
I was provided with a monthly income for life to give me the security, 
ease and comfort he always worked so hard for. 

"I used to think that Jim put too much into insurance ..that he had 
too much faith in it. But I see now that his confidence in Berkshire Life 
was justified, for today I am enjoying the security he meant me to have.” 

Here again is another illustration of Life Insurance in action—an effecti 
merchandising plan under the Berkshire Triangle Pattern. 















































































ASK ANY Berkshi @ GENERAL AGENT 
LIFE INSURANGE ‘COMPANY 
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PITTSFIELD’ +......MASSA@CHUSETTS 
: HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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Longevity Persists 
Despite War Factors 


Even war has failed to cause an 
appreciable reduction in the longev- 
ity of American wage-earners and 
their families, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York. Basing their conclusions on 
the mortality records of their com- 
pany’s industrial policyholders, the 
statisticians state that, after in- 
creasing without interruption for 
13 years, the average length of life 
of this large section of the Ameri- 
can population experienced in 1943 
only a slight setback from the all- 
time high record set in 1942. Their 
average length of life was 63.56 
years, or three fifths of a year less 
than in 1942. 

“It attests to the vigor of this 
country’s wage-earners and their 
families,” it is declared, “that the 
longevity of the insured in the sec- 
ond full year of the war was only 
slightly lower than the best figure 
on record despite the sharp increase 
in military deaths and widespread 
outbreaks of respiratory disease at 


WAR PRODUCTION 


ri ids 
weeping steadily upward despite 
changes, the automotive 


the beginning and at the end of 
1943. 

“The fact is that among the rank 
and file of the civilian population, 
longevity has been almost un- 
touched in our second year at war, 
although the activities of the people 
have been geared to an all-out war 
effort,” the statisticians say. “For 
example, among white females at 
all ages, and among white men over 
age 35, the expectation of life in 
1943 was only three months less 
than in the year before. However, 
the impact of war is clearly visible 
in the experience among white 
males in the main military ages. At 
age 20, and even earlier, the longev- 
ity among them was reduced by 
more than one year during 1943.” 

Explaining the effect of war 
casualties on mortality among 
young men, the statisticians say: 

“Normally, the male death rate 
after age 10 rises progressively 
with each advance in age. Last 
year, however, the death rate 
among white male policyholders at 
age 20 was higher than at age 30, 
and at age 25 was higher than at 
35.” 
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i t, aircraft engines and parts at an annual 
rate. 228,000,000, or the equivalent of 9,250 
Flying Fortresses. A year ago annual output was 








equal to 3,670 Fortresses, each worth $350,000. 
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Motivation Stories 


That Close Sales 
(Concluded from page 9) 


husband worked in an office with a 
lot of young fellows, just like that 
office across the court. He didn’t 
have any life insurance. With rent, 
installments on the furniture and 
other bills, it just seemed as if we 
never had a spare penny. We 
couldn’t afford life insurance but 
could afford a small car. Finally, 
my little daughter arrived, where- 
upon a good life insurance man got 
after us and sold my husband a 
$5000 policy that cost us about $100 
a year. 

It was a hard job to keep it 
going, but we did. Then two years 
ago my husband contracted pnev- 
monia and, after a short illness, 
died. I had no home to go to, s0 
it was up to me to do the best | 
could. 

I paid the bills from the insur- 
ance money, then moved to cheaper 
quarters and rented three rooms 
from a lady who also agreed to take 
care of my little girl during the 
day. I had a high school education 
but had never worked, so I took a 
six month stenographic course and 
at the end of that time got this 
job. By then, my $5000 had 
dwindled to $3000. The same agent 
who sold my husband the insurance, 
showed me how I could turn this 
money back to the insurance com- 
pany and get $15 a month for the 
rest of my life. I was paying just 
that amount for rent and as | 
figured I would have my rent paid 
for the rest of my life, I decided 
to do it. Now I have only to eam 
the food and clothing for myself 
and little girl. My job doesn’t pay 
much but I am able to get along. 
If it hadn’t been for the life in 
surance, I don’t know where we 
would be now. 

Motivating stories can be used 
at almost any point during the ap 
proach or presentation, but are par- 
ticularly helpful in closing, for “o 
the plains of hesitation bleach the 
bones of countless millions who, # 
the dawn of victory, sat down 
rest, and resting, died.” We are 
always complaining that our days 
are few—yet acting as though there 
would be no end of them, said 
Seneca. 

It is the danger that is least & 
pected that soonest comes to 
(Voltaire), so teach us to number 
our days (Bible), for methinks ! 
see the wanton hours flee, and # 
they pass, turn back and laugh # 
me (Lord Buckingham). 
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Through a simple but effective device 
—T he Controller—Etna Life Salesmen 


plan and execute their daily selling 
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activities. A welcome task-master, this 






thoughtfully-designed sales ledger is one 






of many elements in Etna Life’s plan 






of organized selling. It is the initial step 






that the Salesman takes to set up a satis- 






factory selling system that brings tell- 







ing results, 
























4ZTNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 





Z TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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J. P. HACKER 


N the series of articles of which 
| this is number five, we have 

been analyzing the results of a 
survey made by The Spectator of 
successful life insurance agents. 
No arbitrary standards of success 
were set up and responses received 
have been from agents who have 
achieved moderate as well as out- 
standing success. The group cov- 
ers men and women who have be- 
come established in the business 
and who have made something of 
a name for themselves as life un- 
derwriters. 

In this article the question up for 
discussion relates to changes made 
in company representation. Com- 
panies have, of course, long since 
ceased to encourage changes in 
affiliation, and proselyting, while 
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HOW DO THEY 


Factors contributing to the success 


of outstanding life insurance sales- 


men selected from all types of com- 


panies throughout the nation; the 


fifth and last of a series of arti- 


cles based on a Spectator survey 


by no means a dead issue, is not 
a major problem of the business to- 
day. Most changes made are due 
to dissatisfaction on the part of 
the agent and their reasons vary 
from such causes as mergers or re- 
insurances to plain inability to 
work with some key man. 

From the results of the survey 
a table has been constructed to 
show the per cent of men surveyed 
who have made changes and how 
many. The table also shows the 
number of years the agents have 
been in the business. By far the 
larger part, 65 per cent, have re- 
mained with the company with 
which they started. About 20 per 
cent have made one change and if 
it be assumed that some very defi- 
nite and logical reason lay behind 


this one change, it can be assumed 
that less than 15 per cent could 
possibly be classed as rolling stones. 
This assumption is borne out bya 
careful study of the returns, al- 
though it was not possible to s 
indicate in the table. In fact, most 
of the changes were made by men 
who were thoroughly sold on life 
insurance selling as a business, and 
fairly early in their careers, after 
which they stayed on with the sec- 
ond company, apparently having es 
tablished a satisfactory relation- 
ship. The questionnaires did not 
bring out the reasons for the 
changes made, but a glance through 
them indicates that mergers or re 
insurances were often a contribut- 
ing cause. 


While it is difficult indeed t 
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-y|GET THAT WAY? 


Photographs used in this article are of some 

of the men whose co-operation in the as- 

sembling of data made the presentation of 
these notes possible. 
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draw absolute conclusions from the 
survey, as made, it may be fair to 
assume that most new agents who 
are at all successful remain loyal 
to their original company, and, of 
those who do change, a very con- 
siderable percentage have reasons 
for so doing which no one could 
properly quarrel with. 

In fact, it would seem that the 
companies or general agents who 
can bring out the best in the men 
whom they train, and guide them 
into pathways of success, need be 
little concerned with the danger of 
losing those men just as they attain 
good production. 


Look At Causes 


Perhaps one could go further and 
suggest that any company or 
agency experiencing an abnormal 
rate of loss to other companies 
would do well to look carefully into 
the causes. There may be a Sene- 
gambian in the woodpile. Cer- 
tainly no company can afford to 
train men only to-lose them to a 
competitor, and this survey indi- 
cates clearly that there is no rea- 
son for such results, beyond a very 
small percentage. 

The survey pretty clearly indi- 
cates that any agency should make 
rather careful inquiry concerning 


any man who is seeking a third 
connection. Obviously very few 
really successful men do. On the 
other hand, it also indicates that 
it would perhaps be a mistake to 
refuse to consider a man at all for 
that reason alone. The table in- 
dicates that a few very successful 
men have represented three and 
even four companies, 


Small—But Representative 


Undoubtedly, had the group sur- 
veyed been larger, the peculiar re- 
sults shown in the table for the 4th, 
6th and 9th years would be elimi- 
nated. Beyond 35 years of service 
the table is not reliable, due to the 
paucity of agents with such a long 
record in the business. It is no- 
table that much the largest group, 
among those surveyed, had a rec- 
ord of from 10 to 15 years in the 
business, and the next largest 
group from 15 to 20 years. The 
results shown for those groups are 
quite in line with the suggested 
conclusions outlined in this article. 
It is doubtful if a very comprehen- 
sive survey would yield substan- 
tially different results, or lead to 
different conclusions. Success 
breeds satisfaction with the com- 
pany in which it was gained, as 
well as with the business, whereas 
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PERCY E. MANSELL 


lack of success, in most cases, 
leads a man out of the business 
entirely, rather than to another 
company. 

One final question occurs to the 
writer—it may be kin to treason to 
express it—but come it must. If 
a man has been carefully trained 
and has the attributes of success, 
but seems unable to attain, might it 
not then be well to help him make 
another connection within the busi- 
ness, in the hope that another man- 
ager could do what the first was 
unable to do? There is so much 
wastage in training of new agents 
that one wonders if there might not 
be the possibility of some salvage 
in that way. The writer is well 
aware of the problems such a sug- 
gestion raises and does not feel 
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confident that they could be solved. 
Nevertheless, some thought might 
be given the idea. 

In further analysis of this varia- 
tion, a cross-section of the results 
were considered by numbers of 
company representatives. 

Only one of these successful 
agents noted affiliations with five 
different companies. As indicated 
by subsequent answers which will 
be presented, this gentleman is 
most successful. In a part of the 
questionnaire, which has been pre- 
viously studied and presented in 
The Spectator, he would be in- 
cluded among the most attractive 
prospects. He was born 37 years 
ago. He was a university man. 
After experience as an employing 
business man, he became a produc- 
tion manager in an industry of na- 
tional prominence. He chose life 
insurance as a profession ten years 
ago, because of his personal inter- 
est in the business and his college 
studies. This man, incidentally, 
has had a five-year average policy 
of $9,000 with a personal produc- 
tion last year of $760,000. 


Four-Company Men 


There were two agents who have 
had contracts with four companies. 
Oddly enough, both have had 15 
years in the business. Both have 
but recently passed the half cen- 
tury mark in age. One was born 
in November of 1892 and the other 
in September of 1893. Both are 
exceptionally well educated with 
high school and college and exten- 
sion courses behind them. One en- 
tered the life insurance business 
because he felt the opportunity 
therein to do “the greatest good 


od 
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Tabulation Showing Changes in Companies 
Represented by Agents 





No. of Years 
in Business 


Has 
Represented 
One Co. only 


Has 
Represented 
2 Companies 


Has 
Represented 
3 Companies 


Has 
Represented 
4 Companies 


Has 
Represented 
5 Companies 





Per Cent Per Cent 


0.65 


0.65 
3.30 


— 


3.90 
3.20 
3.30 
4.00 
0.65 
10 5.20 
over 10-15 22.70 
~ over 15-20 9.70 
over 20-25 3.20 
~ over 25-30 2.60 
~ over 30-35 1.30 
"over 35-40 — 


over 40-45 
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Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


0.65 
1.30 
2.60 
0.65 


1.90 
0.65 
1.90 
0.65 














for mankind”; the other because of 
contacts he had made in the social 
service field, which was his first 
business. One says, “My success 
is largely due to the cooperation of 
my fine clientele. So many of the 
life underwriters sell them and 
leave them. I sell them and live 
with them.” 

Nineteen of the agents indicated 
that they had contracts during 
their life insurance careers with 
three companies. The most strik- 
ing feature of this group is their 
long persistency in the life insur- 
ance business. The three whose 
length of service was the least 
were eight years in the business, 
two others were nine years, one was 
ten years, one 12 years, one 16, one 
17 and one 19 years. Ten of this 
group were life insurance salesmen 
for upwards of 20 years. Seven of 
the last ten have a service record in 
excess of a quarter of a century. 
One has been an insurance agent 
for 31 years. 

Considering the six who have 
had three companies and have been 
under contract from eight to ten 
years, three were born in 1898, one 
in 1901, one in 1902 and one in 
1908. With one exception then, 


they are about 45 years of age and 
were from 35 to 37 when they en- 
tered the insurance business. Each 
one of these six had a college edu- 
cation. All of course were high 
school men, one began his business 
life as a life insurance salesman, 
one was a public accountant, one 
was secretary to a citizen’s com- 
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mittee and three were salesmen of 
household products. 


Average Sales 


As a group their average five- 
year sales effort resulted in an an- 
nual production of $300,000. Their 
average policy ranged from $1,600 
to $7,500. The reasons given em- 
phasize the fact that a good life 
insurance man, regardless of the 
original impetus, must have con- 
yiction as to the value of produc- 
tion. One gave his reason as “In- 
dependence of thought and action”; 
another “Was always a great be- 
liever in life insurance—had op- 
portunity in August, 1934, to go 
into the business”; another “Be- 
cause the business will last longer 
than I will or any of my clients”; 
still another, “Because it appeared 
to offer an opportunity for self 
expression and financial success.” 
One said that he “Had no business 
experience and just chose it be- 
cause it had appeal for him.” The 
final one was sold on the idea by 
his agent. 

The next six in this three com- 
pany group have been in the busi- 
ness between 16 and 22 years. 
Oddly enough, only one of these 
stalwarts went to college and that 
gentleman was a lawyer. Only three 
went to high school and two 
finished their education in grade 
school. All save one were born in 
America. One began his business 
as a life insurance agent, one was 
a reporter, one a farmer and three 
salesmen of miscellaneous products. 
Their average annual production 
was just short of $200,000. Their 
average policy was about $3,500, 
ranging from $2,000 to $7,500. 

Their reasons for entering the 
business were predominantly eco- 
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nomic. One said, “It looked like a 
most profitable business.” Another 
“felt that a real salesman could 
earn more money upon commission 
and salary.” Another said “An 
opportunity to get what he earned,” 
and the other arrived by accident 
in the life insurance business. 


Persistency 


The quarter-century and over 
group were on the whole the big- 
gest producers in the three com- 
pany class. One-half of them have 
had an average five-year annual 
production in excess of one million, 
the average for the group being 
somewhere around $700,000. Five 
of the seven went to college, one 
went to business college and one 
wound up at high school. The 
nestor of the group has been in life 
insurance for 30 years. His aver- 
age annual production for the last 
five years ranges around $400,000, 
with a policy size averaging $2,500. 
Seventy-five per cent of his busi- 
ness is on the whole life plan. As 
a matter of fact this group sells 
predominantly whole life insur- 
ance, one with 75%, one with 
90%, one with 98.5%, one with 
80%, one with 70% of their busi- 
ness on this class. 

Naturally, the men in this group 
are on the average older than the 
previous averages, the oldest being 
born in 1880. Only one is less than 
50 years of age. Three of the 


seven began their business career 
as life insurance men, one was a 
banker and one was a railroad man. 
The others were 


miscellaneous 


salesmen. One said he “did not 
choose life insurance as a profes- 
sion, but was induced to go into 
the business against his will.” 
This man has produced one million 
dollars annually in each of the last 
17 years. In eight of the 17 years, 
he produced over two million dol- 
lars. He had an average policy 
of $12,000. One decided that “If 
I was worth $200 a month to my 
employer it makes $400 for my- 
self.” One said he “liked selling 
an item which you could build 
goodwill for future sales.’””’ Another 
said, “He became interested in the 
work because of its possibilities.” 
One said that then as now “It of- 
fered the best opportunity for one 
starting without capital.” Another 
was “born and raised in it.” 


Early Experience 


Four of the total group began 
with an industrial company. Where 
a division by time tenure was 
shown, there is an indication that 
usually, in considering these suc- 
cessful agents who had experience 
with three companies, that a great 
majority of their career was spent 
with the three companies with 
whom they contacted. 

There are 31 agents who have 
had contracts during their life in- 
surance career with at least two 
companies. Twenty-four of these 
agents indicated the distribution 
of their service by years between 
the two companies they repre- 
sented. In 16 instances the greater 
portion of their career was spent 
with the company of subsequent 
selection. Seven agents spent 
more time with the first company 
represented than with the second. 
Of course, none of the agents have 
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ended their careers and it is quite 
possible that in a great many of 
these latter cases, in the end the 
secondary company will be the re- 
pository of the longer service. 
There seems to be no established 
reason for the changes which 
agents make from company to 
company other than a personal one. 
In other words, there is no definite 
trend of agents of non-participat- 
ing companies resigning to enter 
the services of participating com- 
panies or of ordinary company 
agents relinquishing their con- 





tract to enter the industrial field. 
In the 31 cases above, nine agents 
switched from one participating 
company to the other, while eight 
non-participating agents, when 
they transferred their affections, 
signed with other non-participat- 
ing companies. Six non-participat- 
ing agents for their second com- 
pany entered the service of a par- 
ticipating company, while eight 
agents of participating companies 
went to non-participating compa- 
nies. Two agents of ordinary com- 
panies became agents of industrial 
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companies and two industrial men 
went to ordinary companies. 

There is no trend which might 
indicate a preference among the 
agents even as between large and 
small companies. The balance of 
the 31 in this connection is of no 
appreciable significance. Most 
transfers were made from one 
small company to another small 
company, or from one large com- 
pany to another large company. 
These two company agents had a 
shorter length of service in the ag- 
gregate than the agents who had 
had experience with three or more 
companies. 

Only 26 indicated their number 
of years in service. Two had been 
life insurance agents for two 
years; seven, including the two for- 
mer, were in business ten years or 
less; eight more were 15 years or 
less in service; six more were 20 
years or less, while one had a con- 
tract for 24 years; one for 25 
years, one for 26, one for 27 and 
the dean for 38 years. 


Two-Company Men 


In the two company group of 
agents, ten entered the business 
world as clerks or accountants, 
eight began business as members 
of the life insurance profession; 
three started as farmers; two 
opened up their careers as sales- 
men, while six were from a miscel- 
laneous group of professions and 
trades. Seven or eight of the 
group had during their business 
career experience as teachers. 

One of the most striking things 
about this group of producers is 
their high educational standard. 
Twenty-two were college men, six 
of whom took post-graduate work; 
seven were high school graduates 
and but two completed their edu- 
cation in grammar school. Ten en- 
tered the field of life underwrit- 
ing because they liked life in- 
surance and felt that they would 
thereby be best enabled to con- 
tribute to the betterment of man- 
kind. Five said they needed a job. 
The man who has been in business 
for 38 years was one of these. 
There is little doubt but that he 
got what he needed. Five saw in 
life insurance an opportunity for 
better living. Four became life in- 
surance agents because they 
wanted to own their own busi- 
nesses. Five felt that from life in- 
surance they would procure a bet- 
ter income for themselves than 
from any other avocation. One 
gentleman accepted a contract out 
of curiosity as to how he might 
prosper in life insurance. 
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HE crown of Guesswho’s heroically sculptured head 

was carried high as his brisk steps bore him nearer 
to that far-famed house on I Street. Those steps were 
important. They were carrying him into manhood... 
the world of reality. No more mock affairs, now. 
Never again would an opponent tug at his sleeve a 
day or so before a trial and drawl: 

“I say, George... everybody knows how thorough 
you are, how you always prepare an exhaustive brief 
for the other side before tackling your own... and 
well, I’ve been frightfully busy .. . will you be a good 
sport and pass the arguments for my ‘client’ along 
tome... today?” 

That had actually happened to him—and how his 
roommate (Robert A. Taft) at Harvard Law School 
had roared when he really did pass the ammunition 
along to his opponent. 

Class of ’13—well 13 was all right for Guesswho. 
Selection for this sojourn of a year at the celebrated 
house on I Street had been the goal of every aspiring 
young graduate. And now... can you 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ES, his “youth” was behind him now and it would 

be up to him to chart his own course in the days 
to come. That thought and the crisp October wind 
against his face reminded him of his grandfather who 
had operated a fleet of sailing ships between Manches- 
ter, England, and Sydney, Australia, before the Gold 
Rush had drawn him and his family to the shores of 
California in 1849. In swift kaleidoscopic turn, he 
was reminded of his father who was graduated from 
West Point in 1873—the first native-born appointee 
from that state; of his own birth in California in 
1887, of happy sailing days on Narragansett Bay, of 
being driven three miles to school each day in an old 
hay wagon, of Brooklyn Polytechnic and the Gov- 
ernor’s Island Post School, of haunting the Congres- 
sional Library and the Senate and the House in Wash- 
ington to build up his debating ability at Western 
High School, of working his way through Yale after 
successfully rushing through 17 “exams” in three 
days. Now...can you.... 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


S the door to the house on I Street swung open, 
Guesswho’s own “I” shrunk to a stuttering 
lower-case “‘j-i-i,” as he was greeted by the distin- 
guished jurist—U. S. Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

“Just a minute; don’t take off your coat yet,” barked 
Justice Holmes as Guesswho fumbled at the buttons. 
“I do not want you to come here with any misunder- 
standing. You are called my law secretary, but I do 
my own work. There are two reasons why you are 
here: one is that it is very important for me to keep 











If you really know your life 
insurance leaders, you should 
be able to identify this man! 





in touch with the frills of the younger generation; 
the other is, I take an infinite pleasure in bringing 
one young man a year to Washington just to show 
him how little brains it takes to run the country!” 

That was Guesswho’s introduction to the most inspir- 
ing year of an inspired life which has mirrored well 
Justice Holmes’ most insistent lesson: the importance 
of approaching every problem with an open mind and 
a sense of justice. Now...can you.... 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


O clear-cut has been his path and so commanding 

his position in the world of affairs since 1914 that 
it is virtually impossible to write anything about 
Guesswho in an article of this kind without giving 
the whole show away ... pronto! We might say he 
served overseas during World War I as a captain of 
the American Red Cross, that he is at present a mem- 
ber of its Central Committee and Board of Incorpora- 
tors and executive director of its New York Chapter; 
that he was a confirmed bachelor until 1940 when he 
married the widow of Rear Admiral Cary T. Gray- 
son, who was private physician of Woodrow Wilson; 
that their home is at 1 East End Avenue in New York 
City—the same building in which our Guesswho of 
last month lives; that Owen D. Young in a tribute to 
him once said: “The problems which have arisen in 
some of the great dramatic crises in the banking 
world during the past decade or two, have been of 
tremendous import and at times decisions were ex- 
tremely difficult to make because they might be fraught 
with disaster to many individuals and groups. Mr. 
Guesswho would courageously reach and carry out 
difficult decisions because he knew they were necessary 
to save the main or general situation.” 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ROM Mr. Young’s statement it may readily be real- 

ized how outstanding have been Guesswho’s contri- 
butions to the history of international business and 
finance during the critical times since World War I. 
Let us therefore add, simply: Guesswho became assis- 
tant general counsel of the FRB, government super- 
visory body of the FRS in 1914 (long before alpha- 
betical designations were dreamed up, officially) ; was 
made general counsel in 1919; deputy governor of the 
FRB of NY in 1920; governor of that 10 billion dol- 
lar institution in 1928; celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the FRS in 1939; and in June, 1940, 
because of extraordinary conditions arising out of 
World War II, was requested to defer for six months 
acceptance of the presidency of a major New York 
life insurance company. And now we know you can 
guess who guesswho is! 
(To confirm the accuracy of your guess on Mr. Guess- 

who, see his picture on Page 52) 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION | 


A Cross-Section of Viewpoint 
as Expressed by the Middle 
Income Group on Life Insur- 
ance Benefits and Services 


A Spectator Staff Survey 


sented a series of statements 

gathered from the general public 
by interview to show the opinion of 
the “layman” on the general subject 
of life insurance. This article is a 
continuation of that practice. We 
believe that, for the agent and com- 
pany man, there is value in these 
statements, for they represent the 
frank and uninhibited reactions of 
insurance minded people in some 
instances, and in others, of those 
who, while not interested in insur- 
ance now, may in later years be 
potential clients. 

Of the cases that follow, none was 
on a “cold-canvass” basis. In each 
instance the individual was known 
to the interviewer. This method 
was followed because it was felt 
that more value could be found in 
the statement of one who was at 
ease with the interviewer and con- 
sequently willing to talk freely and 
honestly. 


* the past, The Spectator has pre- 


* * * 


Negative Reactions 


Woodford C. Rhoades—He is an 
account executive with an advertis- 
ing agency, 32, married and has 
three children. He owns $15,000 
straight life, which he started in 
1933. Since that time the agent has 
not called on him. 

When asked if he would give his 
opinions on life insurance and 
agents, including his feeling as to 
the value of the contracts as sav- 
ings and investment, he replied, 
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“Let’s start with the agents. From 
my experience that has been the 
negative side of the picture. Within 
two weeks following an announce- 
ment in the newspaper of my en- 
gagement to be married, I received 
calls from 38 life agents at my office 
in New York. I saved their cards 
to keep count, so that figure is not 
an exaggeration. That was in 1934. 
Incidentally, by way of explanation, 
I should say that the apparent rea- 
son for this deluge was the fact that 
my wife was a New York debutante 
at the time. Since that time I have 
been called upon by six or seven 
other agents. 

“Of all these agents, only two or 
three have seemed capable. They 
are too full of their own viewpoint. 
Many of them have tried to work 
the old “college class-mate” racket. 
The most capable agents have been 
pleasing and interested in my prob- 
lems and have shown a capability 
to explain clearly a complex sub- 
ject. They have shown they knew 
their business as a career, meriting 
respect. 

“Incidentally, I got a rebate on 
the first life insurance I bought. 
The agent seemed to assume I 
wanted it. I haven’t seen him since. 

“To me, the value of life insur- 
ance is that it acts as compulsory 
saving. The bills come in and I set 
money aside to pay them; it’s the 
only way I can save. The integrity 
of the companies is, in my opinion, 
of the highest, and home office ser- 
vice has been good.” 


Feels No Need 


Eleanor L. Ivison—Miss Ivison 
does personnel work in New York, 
She said, “To tell you the truth, 
I’ve never thought much about life 
insurance. Right now I haven't 
any need for it and I wouldn’t be 
interested if any one came to see 
me about it. I’d rather put my 
money in War Bonds.” 


* * * 


Friend of the Family 


Elizabeth P. Jamieson—Miss 
Jamieson is in the accounting de- 
partment of an advertising agency, 
She does not own life insurance, 
“T think life insurance agents are 
very persistent,” she said. “My ex- 
perience has been that they try to 
over-sell. I have been called upon 
by agents two or three times. One 
time a woman agent came in to 
my office and told me that she was 
an old friend of my father. | 
didn’t know she was an agent at 
the time and so, when she asked 
me to have lunch with her ina 
few days, I agreed. When we 
went to lunch she started to try 
and sell me insurance and it was 
very embarrassing. I resented the 
fact that she was trading on her 
supposed “friendship” with my 
father. It was this experience 
which puts me on my guard 
against life agents. 

“I think life insurance is good 
for people with responsibilities 
but I am not interested in it be- 
cause I have no use for it.” 


* * * 


Uninsurable 


Mr. H. W. S. This man is in the 
marine insurance business. He 
asked that his name not be given 
because he felt that life insurance 
agents might put him on their list 
and bother him with calls. Fur- 
thermore,” in discussing his 
“gripes” against life insurance 
agents he could speak more freely 
and without fear of wounding the 
feelings of a friend who might 
read his words. He is a close 
friend of the interviewer and is 
a careful, intelligent thinker who 
does not make snap judgments. He 
is about 36 years old, unmarried 
and does not carry life insurance 
for the reason that at the present 
time he is ineligible for physical 
reasons. If he were eligible, how- 
ever, he probably would carry 4 
straight life policy. 

His annoyance with life insur- 
ance agents springs from two 
actual cases concerning death 
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claims within his family. In each 
jnstance, after proper proof of 
death had been furnished the com- 
pany, the agent came promptly 
with the check but then and there 
proceeded to try and sell more 
insurance to the remaining mem- 
bers of the family. Mr. S. was 
very much annoyed at this and 
felt that, if nothing else, it was 
very poor judgment on the agent’s 
part. 


Resents "High Pressure” 


One agent not only brought the 
check but also a “high-pressure” 
salesman whose purpose, as Mr. S. 
sees it, was to take advantage of 
the situation and sell additional 
insurance. He thinks that pos- 
sibly this poor handling of a death 
claim may have been improved by 
the companies since, but the fact 
remains that, as one of the public, 
his opinion of life company meth- 
ods is not of the highest. This is 
partially illustrated by the fact 
that the first thing that came to 
his mind in the interview was, as 
he put it, “those lines in an old 
popular song the name of which 
I've forgotten: ‘There’s no one 
with endurance like the man who 
sells insurance!’ ” 

He says he has run across a few 
agents who were pleasant to deal 
with but for the most part he is 
left with a feeling of annoyance at 
their lack of interest in clients as 
anything but a means of selling 
more insurance. 

Another objection came out in a 
discussion of advertising on the 
part of smaller companies which, 
in the eyes of S., appeared to be 
directed at the unthinking public 
with the effect of misrepresenting 
the values of life insurance. 

On the other hand, he praised 
activities of the responsible com- 
panies in attempting to raise 
health standards of the nation 
and increase life span of individ- 
ual citizens. This he feels is a 
very worthy pursuit and highly 
commendable, despite any motive 
of self-interest which might be 
involved. 


* * ~ 


Likes Planned Saving 


Miln P. Palmer. A salesman, 
and up to a few weeks ago a 
bachelor. He owns life insurance, 
having taken out his first policy in 
1937, Now that he is married his 
imsurance has acquired its full 
value for him. He phrased this 
thought indirectly by saying that 


he felt that “A small, straight life 
policy for a single man without a 
total dependent is my idea of a 
bad contract.” He is 36 years old. 
He recently was released from the 
army for a physical disability, 
after more than a year in service. 
The disability was minor and 
would have no effect on his 
insurance. 

The agent who sold him his 
first policy has called on him three 
times since 1937. Other agents do 
not call frequently. He says that 
most of them know their subject 
and that on the subject of whether 
they try to oversell or take an in- 
terest in the client’s needs, it was 
“a question of individuals.” He 
says, “I think that life insurance 
is the best type of planned saving. 
There seems to be an appropriate 
policy for every requirement.” 

As a salesman himself he can 
appreciate the life insurance 
seller’s problem and is willing to 
see them if he is not too busy. 
Like so many others, however, he 
prefers to fill his insurance needs 
when he, himself, is ready and not 
before. 


* * * 


Prefers Whole Life 


Trygve Andersen. Mr. Ander- 
sen is a carpenter by trade. He is 
a Norwegian who came to this 
country as a young boy, landing 
in Baltimore with only a meager 
knowledge of the language. Today 
he is well established in his work, 
has a fluent, practically unac- 
cented command of English, and, 
as a successful landlord, owns, as 
he put it, “a few shakes here and 
there.” He was sought out for an 
interview because your reporter 
knew that he enjoyed a reputation 
for sound business sense. 

He is married and has a son in 
the Army. He said: “I carry life 
insurance. Not very much ac- 
tually—about $5,000—on a 20 or 
30-payment basis. I can’t recall 
exactly whether it is 20 or 30. In 
any event I think this form of 
straight life is about the best 
there is. I don’t believe in endow- 
ment policies; if you want to save 
money you should put it in the 
bank. 

“I bought my first policy in 
1918. The agent who sold me my 
first policy died a few years later, 
so of course he didn’t continue to 
call on me. Other agents call oc- 
casionally but, frankly, they are 
only a nuisance. When I want any 
more insurance I will ask for it 


myself and an agent is just wast- 
ing his time in trying to sell me. 

“Generally they play fair with 
me in sales talks but they natu- 
rally want to sell as much as pos- 
sible and I think that leads them 
to misrepresent the facts at times. 

“As far as using life insurance 
as savings and investment is con- 
cerned, I think it’s fine for people 
with a lot of money but not for 
the average person. The service 
of the companies is good generally 
—they’re usually very obliging. 

“T don’t think that banks should 
sell life insurance—it’s not a 
bank’s business.” 


” ” 7” 


Term Buyer 


Rodney A. Curtiss—Mr. Curfiss 
is a lawyer, assistant to the head 
of the law department of a large 
corporation. He is 34 years old, 
married, and has one child. He 
owns term life insurance. 

He said that the agent who sold 
him his first policy had not called 
on him since that time but this was 
due to the fact that he (Curtiss) 
had moved away shortly there- 
after. Up to the present time, 
other agents have not called on him 
very often. 

In reply to a question as to his 
opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and in- 
vestment, he said, “I don’t consider 
these as being the purpose of insur- 
ance. My insurance was purchased 
solely from the standpoint of the 
protection that would be afforded 
my family in the event of my 
death. Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve that the use of life insurance 
for saving is not to the advantage 
of one in my position due to the 
high cost element. 


Economic Necessity 


“As to the service that life in- 
surance companies offer, obviously 
insurance is an economic necessity 
from the viewpoint of protecting 
dependents.” 

He was asked for his opinion of 
life insurance agents. Did he 
think that they tried to over-sell, 
or did they take an interest in his 
needs and offer real service? “Any 
generality is impossible. I have 
been afflicted with some agents 
who could be regarded as nothing 
but pests. Others manage to strike 
such a note that it is a pleasure to 
talk with them. I doubt that 
agents as a rule try to oversell, but 
believe they should lean over back- 
wards to dispel that impression.” 
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ELL in the life insurance 
W imei during September 

was the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters which is dealt with 
extensively in the pages of this 
issue. Most important move at that 
session was the expressed intent of 
the association that “in the future” 
only full-time agents should be li- 
censed in both rural and urban 
areas. It will be recalled that the 
former agency practices agreement 
provided that full-time agents 
would be appointed only in cities of 
50,000 or more population. It will 
also be recalled that that agreement 
was vitiated in practice and that 
the so-called agency practices code 
of the NALU was thought, by 
some, to have reached the vanishing 
pdint. However, at the Detroit ses- 
sions, there was evident a determi- 
nation to revivify the code and the 
agency practices committee, headed 
by P. B. Rice of Pittsburgh, is in 
for some tough sledding before its 
problems are disposed of in favor 
of future issues. 


Research Bureau 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, gearing its strategy 
to the advances that are being made 
in the training and preparation of 
field producers, set up a new com- 
mittee to study the troubles of 
agency management. This new 
agency management committee is 
the outgrowth of the bureau’s com- 
mittee on compensation which was 
established five years ago to study 


F. EDWARD HUSTON 


Becomes actuary of Shenandoah 
Life at Roanoke, Va. 
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specific management factors. Crea- 
tion of the new committee was 
made public by Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life and chairman of the 
executive committee of the bureau. 

To head the new agency manage- 
ment committee, there is William 
P. Worthington, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies for the 
Home Life of New York, who de- 
clared that the unit will be interna- 
tional in scope and will be repre- 
sented by both Canadian and 
American agency men from both 
large and small life insurance com- 
panies. The committee will start 
holding its first meetings this fall 
and will invite “guest consultants” 
to sit in and discuss future aims. 

James E. Scholefield, consultant 
of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, had been made edi- 
tor of Managers Magazine succeed- 
ing Lewis W. S. Chapman who 
headed the magazine for six years 
and who'was recently made an offi- 
cer of the bureau with the title of 
director of service. Incidentally, it 
was Mr. Chapman who delivered an 
outstanding address at the recent 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters on the sub- 
ject of present-day needs in the di- 
rection of agency training. 


Actuarial Society 


The government Office of Defense 
Transportation is burdened with 
travel requests. On that account, it 
has clamped down as much as pos- 
sible on conventions in every field 
of business. Actually, the nation 
has totally disregarded ODT pleas 
to cease unnecessary travel. Labor 
Day weekend was a shocking ex- 
ample of how a people, untouched 
physically by war and finding 
deaths in the armed forces a record 
that happens far out of sight and 
nearly out of mind of all but the im- 
mediate families, takes the current 
situation. The condition has be- 
come such that Reader’s Digest, in 
its latest issue, puts the racetrack 
racket down as a national scandal. 
Hotels in every city are jampacked 
with individuals whose only claim 
to travel necessity is the possession 
of funds needed for a good time at 
war prices. It is obvious that with- 
out controls such as_ rationing 


stamps, the American nation would 
follow the course of others on the 
path to ridiculous inflation and to- 
tal disregard of the stern demands 
of those of its citizens who, will- 
ingly or otherwise, are being killed 
in the second War-to-End-War. 

In the face of this, the Actuarial 
Society of America has called off 
its annual meeting which was 
slated to be held in New York City 
late in October. It even decided 
against a meeting even on a re- 
stricted basis. Last year, the so- 
ciety cancelled its spring sessions, 
but held the fall gathering. Now, 
there will be no society meeting 
in 1944. Since the actuary is the 
backbone of life insurance manage- 
ment, practice and selling, the deci- 
sion of the Actuarial Society not 
to stage an annual conclave this 
year is the more commendable. 

Not to be confused with meetings 
which should be called off because 
they deal with today’s problems and 
can scarcely affect the extended vi- 
sion of planning for the future, is 
that of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City on Oct. 16. The 
LAA must, at this time, prepare to 
tell postwar America what life in- 
surance has done, is doing and will 
do. If the men of this organization 
lag in their thinking—and if their 
companies do not back them up 
with the necessary funds to carry 
the message to public and agents 
alike—then private life insurance 
in the United States will, sooner or 
later, take a place subservient to 
paternalistic government benefits 
under the guise of extended social 
security or another form of vote- 
getting collectivism. 

General chairman for the gather- 
ing of the LAA is A. H. Thiemann, 
assistant secretary of the New 
York Life. For the sessions, the or- 
ganization has named the follow- 
ing: J. B. Treusch, of United States 
Life, exhibits chairman; Douglas 
Murphey, of Metropolitan Life, to 
head the judges committee; R. K. 
Lindsley, of Farmers & Bankers 
Life, hospitality; Clifford B. 
Reeves, of Mutual Life of New 
York, promotion chairman; and 
George Kelley, of New York Life, 
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as meeting secretary. The gather- 
ing will be small. Little travel will 
be needed. The job ahead is monu- 
mental and the LAA has the brains 
to carry it out—if the companies 
will see the handwriting on the wall 
and are willing to pay for the pen 
which will write the story for 
agents and policyholders. 


Great-West Life 


Some there are who still feel that 
on a close-knit American Continent, 
where the boundary line between 
two great countries is devoid of 
barbed wire, pill-boxes or other 
physical entanglements, United 
States life insurance companies 
cannot and should not succeed in 
Canada and vice-versa. If any ad- 
ditional proof were needed that this 
is a false conception, it lies in the 
splendid accomplishments of our 
companies in the Dominion and the 
growing activity of Dominion com- 
panies over here. It also may be 
seen in the fine rapport which ex- 
ists between the officials of Cana- 
dian companies and those of the 
United States. At meetings such as 
that of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and of the 
American Life Convention, as well 
as of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, Canadian execu- 
tives contribute much to the ses- 
sions. In fact, at the NALU con- 
vention in Detroit, some of the 
members were very glad to have 
Windsor, Canada, just across the 
river! So numerous was the atten- 
dance that delegates could not be 
accommodated in 22 Detroit hotels, 
but had to spend the night over the 
border! 


Record Business 


One Canadian company which is 
making a record for its business in 
the United States is the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg. In a July- 
August campaign to take up “sum- 
mer slack,” the company produced 
its best two-month volume in his- 
tory and its placed business 
amounted to $17,231,952. Branches 
on both sides of the border were ac- 
tive in the campaign, and those in 
the United States originated a large 
Proportion of, the protection that 
was taken out by policyholders. 





Company Notes 


A number of important inter- 
company events took place in Sep- 
tember. For one thing, the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany at Evanston, IIl., moved 
nearer completion of the new home 
office building which it is planning 
in that city. The new structure is 
to be seven stories in height and 
will coordinate the present home 
office buildings. Depth of the build- 
ing will be 210 ft. and the first unit, 
when completed, will contain more 
than 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Architects are Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White. When building re- 
strictions are removed, the Wash- 
ington National will go ahead with 
its schedule of welded steel and 
limestone construction and the new 
home office will be the largest com- 
mercial structure in Evanston and 
the largest building there, with the 
exception of the Technological In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. 








H. R. Kendall is chairman of the 
board of Washington National and 
George R. Kendall is president. 
President Kendall has long been 
one of the important factors in de- 
veloping health and accident insur- 
ance in the United States on a pri- 
vate enterprise basis and is a leader 
in the Health & Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference. 

At the start of the month, James 
D. Reeder took up his duties as 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Missouri Insurance Company at St. 
Louis. Long actuary of the Ilinois 
insurance department, Mr. Reeder 
is a graduate of the actuarial school 
of the University of Michigan and 
was for some time engaged in pri- 
vate actuarial work in Indianapolis. 
For two years, he was actuary of 
the Provident Life & Accident at 
Chattanooga and for six years was 
secretary of the reinsurance de- 
partment for the Lincoln National 
Life at Fort Wayne. Later, he be- 
came actuary for the Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans at Appleton, 
Wis., after a considerable term as 
actuary of the North Carolina in- 
surance department. He is a former 
president of the Fraternal Actu- 
arial Association. 

Down in Portland, Me., the 











—_, hyphen smith. 


"Miss Quimby puts a very literal interpretation on the term ‘carrier’.” 
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Union Mutual Life of that city is 
justly proud of the fact that for the 
fifth time in its history a director 
of the company has been made gov- 
ernor of the state. This time it is 
Horace A. Hildreth, a director of 
the Union Mutual since February 
of 1943, who was made governor of 
Maine in the election on Sept. 11. 

Predecessors of Governor Hil- 
dreth in the gubernatorial post, 
who were also directors of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
were Selden Connor (1876); Fred- 
erick Robie (1883); Henry B. 
Cleaves (1893), and William T. 
Cobb (1905). The new governor 
takes up his executive duties in 
January. 


In Roanoke, Va., the Shenandoah 
Life of that city has secured the 
services of F. Edward Huston as 
actuary. He succeeds C. A. McCon- 
aghy who resigned recently and will 
start his work with the company in 
November. As most life insurance 
readers are aware, Mr. Huston has 
been secretary and actuary of the 
American Life Convention and has 
had a long career in the actuarial 
field. 

He graduated from Willamette 
University in Salem, Ore., and was 
instructor in mathematics and ac- 
tuarial science at the University of 
Washington. For four years he 
was with the Northern Life of Se- 
attle and then served eight years 








$i PER MONTH 
FAMILY INCOME 


(Because $10 is often too little) 


Yes, our new Family Income plan provides $15 
per month benefit for each $1,000 of basic insur- 
ance. It’s written as a rider on the 10, 15 or 20- 
year plans, or until ages 55, 60 or 65, and we'll 
add it to most Life and Endowment policies and 
many Term policies, including Five Year Renew- 


able and Convertible Term. 


We add the rider to an existing policy, too, or you 
can attach it to part of a policy. 


Note: The $10 per month Family Income rider is 
still available —on the 10, 15, and 20-year plans 


and to ages 55, 60 or 65. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE & LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 
“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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with the insurance department of 
Washington, becoming chief deputy 
and actuary. Since 1938 he hag 
been secretary and actuary of the 
American Life Convention and is 
an associate member of both the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Ac. 
tuarial Society of America. As a 
participant in studies looking to- 
ward a new mortality table, Mr, 
Huston took a leading part in sur- 
veys made by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
toward that end. He is a member of 
the blanks committee of the NAIC 
which, in connection with the Life 
Insurance Association, recently 
proposed a new form of annual 
statement. Furthermore, he is now 
treasurer of the committee on 
monetary tables which was named 
by the two actuarial societies to 
prepare the tabulations for the new 
mortality layout of the so-called 
Guertin Committee. 


Guarantee Life 


Up in Omaha, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Life Com- 
pany there is A. B. Olson, who is 
widely and favorably known for his 
work on the selection, recruiting 
and training of producers. To be 
associated with the Guarantee Life 
in the first week of October, says 
Mr. Olson, will be Walter B. Lehm- 
kuhl, who has been secretary of the 
American Reserve Life of Omaha. 

Mr. Lehmkuhl, who is a past 
president of the Nebraska Insur- 
ance Institute and is now president 
of the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, graduated from the 
University of Nebraska School of 
Business Administration in 1930. 
For a time he was in the life insur- 
ance field with the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles and then be- 
came associated with the Nebraska 
insurance department where he was 
a member of the examiner’s staff 
for more than two years. Subse- 
quently, he joined the American 
Reserve Life at Omaha and in 1939 
was made secretary of the com- 
pany. He has held that post until 
his present connection with the 
Guarantee Life. 

Wilbur.W. Hartshorn, who was 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters (being 
elected last year at the Pittsburgh 
convention) and who resigned that 
post to join the Metropolitan Life 
of New York as agency superinten- 
dent in its south central territory, 
was recently advanced. He was 
made agency superintendent for the 
Metropolitan in the larger central 
territory of the company that takes 
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UNUSUAL FORMS OF INSURANCE 

PROVIDED PROTECTION AGAINST 
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PD LONDON MERCHANT piRECTED 
THAT THE PROCEEDS OF HIS LIFE 


INSURANCE POLICY BE USED TO 


TATION A PERMANENT GUARD 
OER HIS GENE. AS PROTECTION 
AGAINST MALICIOUS DAMAGE 


WAN A a ¥ 
UNDREOS OF MILLIONS OF $ 
DOLLARS INVESTED BY AMERICAN’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN y// 
U.S.WAR BONDS ARE WORKING Y 


AY FULL SPEED..... HASTENING 
AMERICA'S VICTORY OVER “THE AXIS ! 
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THE 1944 NYLIC CLUBS 


The New York Life Insurance 
Company pays tribute to the 1,690 
members of its 1944 Nylic Clubs. 
To achieve Club membership, a 
New York Life field representative 
must measure up to high standards 
under Club rules not only in vol- 
ume of paid for production but 
also in personal earnings’ and the 


type of business produced. 


The Top Club, $200,000 Club 
and $100,600 Club comprise over 
50 per cent of the New York Life’s 
The 
average paid for production of the 
1,690 Club Members was $230,373, 


which is 35 per cent greater than 


active full-time agency force. 


during the previous year. 


The 483 members of the 1944 
Nylic Top Club had an average 
paid for production of $389,885. 
As compared with the previous 
year, there was a 59 per cent in- 
crease in the number of Top Club 
members and a 30 per cent in- 
crease in the average paid volume 


per member. 


Eleven members of the Top Club 
paid for over $1,000,000 of new 
business in the New York Life during 
the Club Year. 


The 1944 Nylic Club records 
reflect the high measure of success 


being enjoyed by the members of 
the Nylic field force. 


Especially deserving of high 
honors are the Officers of the 1944 
Nylic Top Club. President of the 
1944 Top Club is Louis P. Kraus 
of Baltimore. The face value of his 
paid Club volume was $2,126,500. 


~The Chairman of the Top Club’s 


Advisory Board of Directors is 
Brown C. Woodbury of San Fran- 
cisco, the 1943 Top Club President. 
His paid Club business for the 
past two Club years totaled almost 


$3,000,000. 


It is with pride that the New 
York Life publishes the photo 
graphs of the Officers of the 1944 
Top Club. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y: 
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Es 
LOUIS P. KRAUS 
Second Degree Nylic 
Baltimore, Md. 
$2,126,500 
PRESIDENT 


BROWN C. WOODBURY IRVING FREED ISAAC S. KIBRICK 
Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic Senior Nylic 
San Francisco, Calif. New York, N. Y. Brockton, Mass. 
$1,459,407 $1,239,500 $1,026,070 
Chairman, Advisory Board Vice-Chairman, Advisory Board Vice-Chairman, Advisory Board 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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1944 NYLIC TOP CLUB VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 


A. EVERETT RILEY 

Second Degree Nylic 

Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,303,269 


HARRY H. FISHER, Jr. 
Third Degree Nylic 

Los Angeles 

$1,237,231 


DON C. KITE 
Second Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

$885,500 


D. MARSDEN AUSTIN 
Third Degree Nylic 

Chickasha, Okla. | 
$1,056,163 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 
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So] HARRY A. McCOLL 
& Third Degree Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
$1,266,700 


E. T. GOLDEN, C.LU. 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco 

$1,064,699 


LOUIS K. SIMS 
Senior Nylic 

Los Angeles 
$1,137,547 





J. MARK CLARKE 
Freshman Nylic 
Los Angeles 
$1,027,631 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ELMER C. MOORE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Wichita, Kans. 





LL 
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Third Degree Nylic 
Chicago 


C.L.U, 


F. GOLDSBOROUGH 
Third Degree Nylic 


Baltimore 


GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


IRVING LOEB 
First Degree Nylic 
New York City 


IRVING WOOL 
First Degree Nylic 
Brookline, Mass. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


K. VANDERWICKEN 
Freshman Nylic 
Los Angeles 


G. W. MATHEWS 
Senior Nylic 
Columbus, Ga. 


E. R. VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Spokane, Wash. 


THEO. KRAEMER 
Third Degree Nylic 
Minneapolis 


PARIS U. STEWART 
Freshman Nylic 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


FRANK SMITH 
First Degree Nylic 
Lafayette, La. 





1944 NYLIC TOP CLUB DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


H. H. OXMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
New York City 


Cc. G. SCHEID 


Second Degree Nylic 
Cleveland 


LOUIS F. CALLEY 
Second Degree Nylic 
Charleston, W. Va. 


M. M. GLIKBARG 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Jose, Calif. 


A. L. JACOBS 
Senior Nylic 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PETER PALMER 
Third Degree Nylic 
Toronto, Canada 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING LIF 


Just as Certain as 
Death and Taxes 


Frequently an agent will meet a 
prospect whose objections are large- 
ly concerned with the high cost of 
living, with present-day tax de- 
ductions. These objections can 
frequently be used to the agent’s 
(and the prospect’s) advantage. 
Here is one effective answer. “What 
you say is true, Mr. Prospect. It 
costs more to live now than it did 
ten years ago. It costs you more, 
and it will cost your family more 
if you are not here to assume the 
obligations yourself. But the fact 
remains, that if you should dis- 
appear from the picture, somebody 
is going to have to meet the in- 
escapable costs of taxes and living 
expenses. There are two ways to 
meet them. Either you can provide 
now through Life Insurance, which 
is the easiest way, or your family 
will have to meet them later on the 
hard way. 

“There’s no doubt, Mr. Prospect, 
that lifé is hard and financial obli- 
gations are not easy to meet unless 
you use Life Insurance, which is the 
only easy way.”—From the Holi- 
coa Review, published by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia. 


Where Good Timing 
Really Counts 


It is well recognized in selling 
insurance that there are three 
times when an agent may secure 
payment for a policy. 

First, there is the Correct Time. 
This is when the application is 
signed. By prepayment, the pros- 
pect signifies his willingness to 
abide by his side of the insurance 
contract. 

Second, there is the Easiest Time. 
This is often thought to be right 
after the prospect has successfully 
passed his physical examination. 
Undoubtedly, it is easy to get a 
check from a prospect when he is 
pleased to learn he is in good physi- 
cal condition. A little thought, 
however, will disclose’ that there 
are serious limitations to this plan. 

Third, there is the Hardest Time. 
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This is after the policy has been 
issued and the agent endeavors to 
put the insurance in force. What 
unnecessary worry, work, and dis- 
appointment this time causes! 

I prefer to secure prepayment on 
all my cases (the Correct Time) be- 
cause I know that, by so doing, I 
am properly protecting the inter- 
ests of my client. At the same 
time, I am conserving my own ef- 
forts, and eliminating a consider- 
able amount of extra and unneces- 
sary work. Has there been a 
period in recent years when an in- 
surance man has had so much to 
do in such a limited amount of 
time? Conserve that time, and 


put your efforts into constructive 
selling.—ConMu Topics, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 








SUCCESS AT 71 


A determination to become a 
leading representative for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York was finally realized 
by Mrs. Georgia A. Hoss, of 
Tillamook, Ore., when she earned 
membership in the National Field 
Club for the past year. The Club 
is composed of the company's. top 
ranking representatives from all 
over the United States. 

Joining The Mutual Life in 1914, 
Mrs. Hoss has represented the 
company for thirty years, spend- 
ing most of her selling time in 
Tillamook County. 

Mrs. Hoss, who celebrated her 
71st birthday recently, arrived in 
Portland on January 7, 1907, with 
six children and an invalid hus- 
band. She had four sons and two 
daughters, the oldest being 14 
and the youngest six months. She 
has been a business woman in 
Portland for 37 years, her husband 
dying shortly after arriving in that 
city. 

Mrs. Hoss has 16 grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren all 
living in Portland, with the excep- 
tion of seven of the grandsons who 
are now in the armed forces. Four 
of them are now serving overseas. 


It Pays to Make It 
Special Delivery 

It is worthwhile now and then to 
ask yourself what happens when 
you deliver a new policy? Do you 
spend a pleasant 10 or 15 minutes 
with the policyowner, and then take 
your leave, or do you make that call 
definitely advantageous to both 
your policyowner and yourself? 

In all probability, the policy- 
owner will have forgotten some of 
the important “selling points” that 
led to the sale. Make sure that he 
understands why he bought and 
what he bought. For example: 

“How does it feel, Mr. Jones, to 
know that if anything happens to 
you, Mrs. Jones would receive $100 
a month for the next five years? 

. You can be mighty proud of 
that income plan, Mr. Jones; and 
1 won’t be a bit surprised if within 
another six months or so you ask 
me to see to it that your wife would 
receive that income for an addi- 
tional two or three years.” 

But don’t stop there. If you 
have made him glad that he bought 
the policy—and that he bought it 
from you—it isn’t difficult to get 
him to suggest others who would 
appreciate the same service that 
you gave him. For example: 

“I’m happy that I have been able 
to be of service to you, Mr. Jones, 
and I’d be very glad to show some 
of the men you work with exactly 
how life insurance can fit their 
needs. Is there anyone whose 
family responsibilities are some- 
what similar to yours—particularly 
someone who you feel has not given 
very much thought to his life in- 
surance program?” 

Just for your own benefit, why 
not make an informal check on 
yourself during the next few 
weeks? When you return from de 
livering a policy, simply ask your- 
self these two questions: 1. Does 
my policyowner thoroughly under- 
stand what his life insurance will 
do? 2. How many names of pos- 
sible prospects did I obtain from 
him?—From the Prudential Week- 
ly Record, published by the Prw- 
dential Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
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GENTS ARE SELLING 


The One-Question 
Quiz Program 


“If you don’t solve these prob- 
lems with life insurance, how are 
you going to solve them?” After 
all, isn’t that what the interview 
boils down to? We point out to the 
prospect certain things he wants to 
do—pay his debts, clear his home, 
educate his children, lay up a com- 
petence for old age, establish an 
estate, make certain the tax col- 
lector and lawyers don’t get every- 
thing he planned for his family. 

He agrees that these are his ob- 
jectives, but he balks at life insur- 
ance. 

You can put him on an island 
and shave away the shores until he 
cries for help, by coming back 
again and again to the question: 
“If you don’t solve these problems 
with life insurance, how are you 
going to solve them?” 

He may not like the idea of addi- 
tional life insurance, but after all, 
he’s reasonable enough to admit 
that it’s better to pay premiums 
than to leave the problems unsolved. 

If he isn’t, he isn’t worth keep- 
ing on anybody’s prospect list!— 
From Application, published by the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


You Could Be Closer 
Than You Think 


The professor of mathematics 
was trying to explain the theory of 
limits to his class, but didn’t seem 
able to get it across very well. He 
decided to illustrate the idea with 
an example all could understand. 

“Assume, Mr. Jones, that you 
put on your best clothes and went 
to call upon your best girl. There 
you are in one corner of the large 
living room as your girl sits in the 
opposite corner. You advance half- 
way to the girl. Then you go half- 
way again. Then you-make another 
half-way advance, and so on and 
80 on. Now do you understand? 
Theoretically, you would never 
reach your girl.” 

Mr. Jones scratched his head for 
& moment and pondered the propo- 
sition. Then he replied: “But, 


professor, I’m sure I could get close 
enough for all practical purposes.” 

When you encounter a prospect 
to whom you seem able to get only 
closer and closer without reaching 
a sale, a wise procedure is to try 
for the signature anyway—probab- 
ly you’re close enough for all prac- 
tical purposes! — Washington Na- 
tional Review, published by the 
Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago. 


Your Point Is 


Well Taken 


Visual illustrations—particularly 
when they have to do with simple 
everyday objects—can be strong 
helps in making sales. For ex- 
ample, here’s another use for your 
old friend, the fountain pen: A 
recent report tells of an agent who 
uses a fountain pen to dramatize 
the need for retirement income. 
He carries an empty pen—tries to 
use it—asks his prospect for an ink 
bottle. Then, as he slowly fills the 
pen, he compares it to his prospect. 

“You know,” he says, “the nice 
thing about a fountain pen is that 
you can refill it when it runs down. 
You and I, of course, are different. 
There comes a time when our en- 
ergy runs out and can’t be replaced. 
After fifty we’re pretty hard to ‘re- 
fill.’ And that’s when we’re glad 
to have an income to fall back on.” 
—The Virginia Bulletin, Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

= 


To Make a Short 
Story Shorter 


Everybody like a story, new, well 
told, especially if there is a grin in 
it, or a tear. 

Everybody likes the snappy, 
short speech or sermon as com- 
pared to the long and wordy talk. 

Put the emphasis on the inter- 
esting, kindly, human things that 
people like to hear and you will 
never wear out your welcome. 
There is no finer technique for ap- 
proaching your prospect, delivering 
your sales talk and for closing.— 
From “Acorns,” published by Mid- 
land National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Watertown, S. D. 


Sane Selling Steps 
for Today 


An agent’s future income de- 
pends a great deal on the per- 
sistency of his business. People 
have the money with which to pay 
premiums, but under present con- 
ditions, agents should do some 
“sensible selling.” Of course, every- 
one should own all the life insur- 
ance he can afford but agents 
should keep in mind, not merely 
the prospect’s ability to pay pre- 
miums under present conditions, 
but also what he could probably 
afford in normal times. Oversell- 
ing usually results in many lapsed 
policies later on. 

Looking forward, what can we 
do now to improve the persistency 
of our business in a period of re- 
adjustment after the war? Here 
are a few suggestions: 

1. Don’t oversell. Sell what you 
think the prospect can afford after 
the first year. 

2. Sell the policy for some 
specific purpose. This is very im- 
portant. Expose the “needs” as 
you find them and show how the 
policy will cover the “needs.” Dur- 
ing the sale, emphasis should fre- 
quently be placed on the purpose of 
the policy—what it is going to do. 

8. Make certain that the appli- 
cant understands the contract—as 
“understanding” is an_ essential 
part of sound selling. 

When the purpose of the policy 
is thoroughly understood—what it 
is going to do for the policyholder 
and his family—he places a higher 
appreciation on its value. This will 
make him a satisfied policyholder 
and also an excellent “center of in- 
fluence” for the agent. 

Another reason for “sensible” 
selling at this time is that the pres- 
ent address of the policyholder, due 
to his wartime employment, may 
be temporary, and in the post-war 
period he may return to his per- 
manent residence. In many such 
cases, the agent may lose contact 
with policyholders, in which case 
if they have been sold on needs and 
have not been “oversold” thev will 
be more likely to keep their insur- 
ance in force.—From Nylic, pub- 
lished by the New York Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 
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View 


not be enacted. 


trend of social security thinking 

among life insurance agents 
were recently completed. One was 
submitted by Chairman Judd C. 
Benson of the sub-committee of the 
Federal law and legislation commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. His picture ap- 
pears in connection with these com- 
ments on this page. 

That report, made early in Sep- 
tember and distributed to the an- 
nual meeting of the NALU in De- 
troit on September 11, was based on 
a survey of opinion among the 
members of the national council of 
the NALU. They include the past 
presidents, present officers and 
trustees, State and regional presi- 
dents and national committeemen, 
and the president and national com- 
mitteeman of each local association. 
There were 889 of these to whom 
the questions were submitted. 

The second report on the subject 
was by the Life Agency Managers 
of Chicago whose committee was 
chairmanned by Philip B. Hobbs, 
new secretary of the NALU. Its 
results were obtained from among 
all members of the NALU residing 


Trend important reports on the 
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Social Security 


Agents believe that pending 
legislation designed to 
broaden Federal benefits, at 
cost of 6 per cent from em- 
ployer and employee, should 





in Illinois and it is known as the 
Illinois Association Report. 

Third is the so-called Rutherford 
Report which was compiled by 
James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president of the National As- 
sociation, from questionnaires sub- 
mitted to members of the NALU 
attending meetings of the New 
Haven Association, New York City 
Association, Maine Association, 
New Hampshire Association and 
the Rhode Island Association. 


Objectives 


Objectives of the three surveys 
were conceded by all those engaged 
in the work to be as follows: 

1. To determine a cross section 
of the present-day opinion of vari- 
ous representative groups of the 
membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters rela- 
tive to certain aspects of the pres- 
ent Social Security Act and its 


practicability. 
2. To determine the current 
opinion of these representative 


groups as to the desirability of cer- 
tain pending legislation designed to 
extend the scope and benefits of the 
present Social Security Act. 


CURRENT THINKING 


Underwriters 


















3. To determine whether or not 
those members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters not 
covered under the present Social 
Security Act desire to have the As- 
sociation make efforts in their be- 
half to the end that they may be 
included. 

Interest was indicated by the 
fact that 60.7 per cent of the na- 
tional council of the NALU replied 
to the questionnaires and that 49.1 
per cent of the members of the II- 
linois Association did likewise. The 
summary by the National Associa- 
tion is given in the following para- 
graphs. 

The average age of persons em- 
ployed in the field forces of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies is 46 
years, and these men have been en- 
gaged in the life insurance busi- 
ness for an average period of 17 
years. 

Of the members answering the 
questionnaires, 57 per cent have de- 
pendent children at the present 
time. 

The combined results do not give 
a clear cut answer to the percentage 
of the members of the National As- 
sociation who are presently covered 
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by the Social Security Act. The Il- 
linois report indicates that 57.2 per 
cent of our Illinois. members are 
covered, whereas the National As- 
sociation Council report indicates 
that 43.1 per cent of our members 
are covered. The Rutherford Re- 
port indicates that 54 per cent of 
the membership in typical eastern 
associations is covered. The Com- 
mittee is led to conclude that at 
least 48 per cent and not more than 
52 per cent of the National Asso- 
ciation members are currently cov- 
ered. Certainly less than one-half 
of the agents are covered (probably 
not over 35 per cent) and less than 
10 per cent of the general agents 
are included. More than 85 per cent 
of those engaged as managers, 
superintendents, supervisors, as- 
sistant managers and_ assistant 
superintendents are covered. 

The results indicate that the life 
insurance companies have provided 
retirement plans for 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the membership of 
the National Association and that 
company retirement plans have 
been provided for at least 85 per 
cent of the agents. 

The results also indicate that 75 
per cent of the members of the Na- 
tional Association feel that Life 
Underwriters should be covered un- 
der the present Social Security Act. 
That opinion is shared in almost 
equal percentage by members in all 
the various employment categories. 
It is interesting to note that 84.6 
per cent of the Illinois membership 
feel that life underwriters should be 
covered, while the National Asso- 
ciation Council survey indicates 
that 67.7 per cent of our member- 
ship feel that underwriters should 
be included. General agents form 
the largest percentage group who 
are not in favor of having under- 
writers included, but even in that 
group approximately 64 per cent 
favor inclusion. Those members 
who are already included in the 
present Act are somewhat more in- 
clined to believe that all under- 
writers should be included than are 
those who are not presently in- 
cluded, but clearly, the majority are 
in favor of having life underwriters 
included. 

The membership of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
is more interested in the provision 
for old age benefits than in de- 
pendent coverage and this thinking 
holds true even among those mem- 
bers who have dependent children, 
although the percentage, as might 
be expected, is not as marked. 


The Social Security system in its 
present form is practicable and can 
be worked out successfully in the 
opinion of 65 per cent of the Na- 
tional Association members. How- 
ever, 16 per cent believe that it will 
not work out successfully, while 18 
per cent are at the moment unde- 
cided as to the practicability of the 
present Social Security Act. There 
is no marked difference in the 
opinion of agents on this particular 
question as compared with the 
opinion of those in the other em- 
ployment categories. 

In considering the question as to 
whether or not coverage which is 








presently provided should be ex- 
tended to cover all workers, i. e., 
those who work on salary and com- 
mission, agricultural and domestic 
employees, the self-employed, etc., 
life underwriters feel that the cov- 
erage should be extended to cover 
these workers. Again, there is no 
marked difference in the thinking 
on this question when the various 
employment categories are con- 
sidered separately. 

There can be no question but that 
a large majority gf the members of 
National Association feel that the 
present subsistence level (maxi- 
mum of $85 per month) should not 








Analysis and Breakdown 


of 


Rutherford Social Security Survey 


NUMBER OF BALLoTs RECEIVED 


NUMBER PERCENT 


1. Has your Home Office at any time suggested the use of the Old Age 


and Survivor Provisions of Social Security in your approach to a 


prospect or a tie-up with it in presenting a sales proposal? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


2. Has your Company furnished you any pamphlets, booklets, sales 
proposal forms or other literature for distribution to or use with 
policyholders and prospects, in which Social Security benefits were 
illustrated and related to existing or suggested life insurance 


coverage? 
a. Yes 
b. No 


3. Have you personally used the Old Age and Survivorship feature 
of Social Security as an aid in selling life insurance? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


4. Do you think the Old Age and Survivorship feature of Social Se- 
curity has increased or decreased the volume of life insurance sold 


by you? 
a. Decrease 
b. Increase 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS 


1. Does your company have a retirement or pension plan? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


2. Are you now covered by Social Security? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


3. Would you like to be covered by Social Security? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


526 
506 96.2 
15 2.9 
499 94.9 
21 4.0 
479 91.0 
41 7.8 
. 28 5.3 
457 86.9 
. 461 = 87.7 
62 9.9 
286 «= 554.4 
— 238 45.2 
secrosaberstacenden, Oey ae 
66 12.5 
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On October 7, 1942, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines issued a $3,000 
Family Protection, 20-Year-Benefit, pol- 
icy to a farmer following the birth of a 
child. 


On July 23, 1944, the insured man 
was struck by lightning while operating 
a tractor upon his farm and was instant- 
ly killed. Upon that policy his wife 
(the beneficiary) received in cash pay- 
ments at peer | of death $3,316.65. In 
addition, she will receive $30 per 
month for 218 months and on October 
7, 1962, an additional payment of 
$3,014.00. 

Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 

Payments at death 

$30 per month for 218 

months 6,540.00 

Cash payment on October 

7, 1962 3,014.00 


$12,870.65 


$3,316.65 


Premiums paid 

Net gain over invest- ———— 
ment $12,679.31 

Percentage of gain over 
investment 6,626% 


The insured had taken out another 
policy with the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines on June 5, 1929 
($2;000, Double Indemnity). Upon 
that policy his wife (the beneficiary) 
received in cash payments at proof of 
death $4,168.92. ‘ 


Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 

Payment at death 

Premiums paid 


$4,168.92 


Net gain over investment . $3,284.34 
Percentage of gain over 
investment 


Upon the two policies held by the in- 
sured at the time of his death, one for 
$3,000 and one for $2,000, the Bank- 
ers Life Company has already paid and 
will pay in due course of time a total 
of $17,039.57. The total premiums 
paid on both policies amounted to 
$1,075.92. Here is a financial resume of 
both transactions: 


Face of policies $5,000.00 
Premiums paid on 
policies 1,075.92 
Paid on policies 17,039.57 
Net gain over invest- 
ment, 2 policies 
Percentage of gain over 
investment, 2 policies. 1,483% 


Small wonder that the beneficiary of 
these two policies, the widow, should 
write: “It's hard to speak of financial 
matters at this time, but I do feel most 
fortunate in being so well provided for 
through my husband's Bankers Life pol- 
icies. You may use this letter if it will 
in any way help you persuade other 
men to do for their families as my 
husband did for us.” 


$15,963.65 


BanxersZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


a«s atorwes 
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be increased under any circum- 
stances. A preponderance of those 
who are included and those not in- 
cluded, as well as those having de- 
pendent children or not having de- 
pendent children, all agree, to the 
extent of 75 per cent to 80 per cent, 
that the maximum should not be 
increased. It should be pojated out 
that on this particular question 
40.9 per cent of the agent group in 
the Illinois survey feel that the 
limit should be raised, whereas only 
14.5 per cent of the agent group in 
the National Association Council 
believe that the maximum should be 
increased. 


Present Coverage 


The survey indicates clearly that 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation feels that it is not the 
proper function of the federal gov- 
ernment to provide additions to the 
existing coverage for old age and 
survivors insurance. The National 
Association Council Survey indi- 
cates that 81.1 per cent and the II- 
linois Survey indicates that 53.4 per 
cent share this opinion. The Sur- 
veys indicate that opinions on this 
question are influenced to some de- 
gree by whether or not members 
are presently covered. The most 
significant fact regarding proposed 
additions to the present coverage is 
that those desiring such additions 
have a dominant interest in total 
and permanent disability benefits 
with no significant numbers being 
interested in coverage for medical 
services, hospitalization or tem- 
porary disability. 


Ultimate Costs 


It is clearly indicated that those 
members who believe that the pres- 
ent Social Security Act should be 
extended to cover life underwriters 
are quite willing to have the pro- 
gressive tax schedule, calling ulti- 
mately for 3 per cent each from em- 
ployee and employer, made opera- 
tive before consideration is given to 
expanding the benefits. There is 
every indication that men and wo- 
men engaged in the life underwrit- 
ing profession have a clear realiza- 
tion of the ultimate cost of such 
benefits and strongly desire to have 
the system adequately financed; 
and believe that no consideration 
should be given to expanding the 
benefits until the progressive tax is 
operating at its top level. 

The most decided opinion ex- 
pressed by both the Illinois Associa- 
tion and the National Association 
Council Surveys was that pending 
legislation designed to provide 
broad additional benefits and ser- 





Spinning Wheel 


Where do | go from here? 


That is the question being asked 
by the thousands of men now 
being mustered out of the armed 
services every month. 


A million and a half men have 
already received honorable dis- 
charges since Pearl Harbor. Their 
return to civilian life presents a 
real problem in readjustment, and 
most of us want to help in its 


solution. 
@ 


New England Mutual, in its 
national magazine advertising, is 
offering a comprehensive booklet, 
“Information for Demobilized Vet- 
erans,” and has published a plan 
to help communities establish citi- 
zens’ advisory committees and vet- 
erans’ information centers which 
will aid the veteran in his transi- 


tion. 
e 


Its own general agents and field 
representatives are cooperating 
whole-heartedly, and the Company 
suggests that this is a civic under- 
taking with which every life under- 
writer could well identify himself. 


Veterans need factual, and im- 
partial, information about main- 
taining and _ converting their 
National Service Life Insurance. 
In making your specialized know! 
edge available without obligation, 
you will be performing a worth- 
while public service. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 





yices, estimated to require 6 per opinion that the social security sys- ent old age and survivors insurance 
cent from employee and employer, tem in its present form is prac» coverage. 
should not be enacted. ticable. Members of the National Asso- 
The Surveys definitely indicate All workers gainfully employed ciation are almost unanimous in 
that 85 per cent of the membership should be included under the Social their opinion that legislation pro- 
of the National Association are not Security Act whenever feasible in viding broad additional benefits 
in favor of additional benefits be- the opinion of the members sur- which will impose an estimated tax 
ing provided if it is to place a tax veyed. of 6 per cent on employer and em- 
burden of 6 per cent on employees The membership is strongly op- ployee should not be enacted. 
and employers. Conclusive evidence posed to increasing the maximum Regardless of their personal at- 
of the thinking on this point is that benefits of the Social Security Act titude toward the Social Security 
approximately 65 per cent believe above $85 per month and also feel Act, members of the National As- 
the present progressive tax should that it is not the proper function of sociation are of the opinion that it 
be made operative, while at least 85 the federal government to provide will have an unfavorable effect on 
per cent believe that legislation pro- additional benefits beyond the pres- individual initiative and thrift. 
viding for .additional benefits and ' 
services should not be enacted after 
consideration is given to the esti- 
mated aggregate 12 per cent pay- 
roll tax. It is also significant that 
there was little difference in the 
opinions of those who are currently 
» hal covered and those who are not. 
a The appraisal of the National 
| Their Association Council group was that 
wide social security coverage would 
—_7 have an unfavorable effect on indi- MEN 
it, and Ff vidual initiative and thrift. It is 
in its significant that the agent group, 
whose opinion should be most valu- WITH 
| ae able because they actually talk to 
in its prospects, were of exactly the same 





ing, 18 opinion percentage-wise as the en- 

ale, regroup. ABILITY 

d Vet- While the Illinois Survey does 

a plan not indicate quite so pronounced an 

r" citi- opinion on this point, the fact re- 

1d vet- mains that a majority believe that : — . bin 

which it would tend to affect individual Men with ability, consider this: the 

transi- initiative and thrift. Shenandoah Life has shown a substantial 
A negligible number answering gain in business in force every year since 

the National Association question- 2 é 

d field naire believe that their personal organization in 1916 . . . through boom 

rating opinions differed from the majority years and depression. Enjoy present suc- 

npan' of opinions of members of their As- : i i 

a sociations, whereas, 83.1 per cent cess as your future income grows with cane 

inder- expressed an opinion that their Strong, Progressive, Friendly organization. 

mself, thinking was parallel to that of a 


majority of the members of their 
local or state association. 


Unusual opportunities — with excellent fu- 


d im ‘ Rutherford Report tures—exist today. Openings in Virginia, 
main: . . . . 

their The Rutherford Report substan- West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
ance, lates the conclusions indicated in A! lina, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
now the National Association Council ° 

ation, and the Illinois Association Sur- 


vorth veys, so far as the number of mem- 
bers who are currently covered by 
social security, the number who will 
enjoy the benefits of a company re- 


tirement or pension plan, and those \ Z sf Y 
1 who desire to be covered by the \y fs y 
present Social Security Act. This \ a») y one 
g 


report indicates that out of the 45.2 ee & 
per cent not covered (238 members) et p fr ‘s INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
72.1 per cent (172 members) de- jhalhe i Ceranohe 10, Vie gives 
sired to be included. i 4 1 
A majority of the membership of 
the National Association desire to 


be included under the present So- 
tlal Security Act and are of the 
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* Sure it’s fun to sit in the stands and cheer 
your team to victory ... but there’s another 
game going on right now—a game in which 
you should be in the lineup. Your team needs 
you, every one of you, all the time. Maybe 
your job isn’t to carry the ball or storm a 


height; maybe it isn’t to catch a long pass or 
pilot a flying fortress . . . but the job is there 
... Waiting. Buying war bonds... helping 
speed the production line... releasing men 
and women for active duty... these and 
scores of other jobs are ready and waiting... 
for you. 


This isn’t a 60 minute game we're playing; 
it's for keeps. You are needed on the team! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE SPECTATOR 





x <+* BUY WAR BONDS 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


(Special To The Spectator ) 


HE Mutual Life of Canada will shortly conclude its 

first seventy-five years of service to the public 
which, we think, is something that should be recorded. 
The Mutual Life (which is not to be confused with an 
American company of a similar name) has literally 
grown up with Canada and today is one of the largest 
cmpanies in the country and commands respect 
wherever it is known. Its record testifies to that. 









HE company was founded in 1869. It was estab- 

lished as the Ontario Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
and the first annual meeting was held in February of 
1871. It is interesting to note a statement of the pro- 
visional board of directors in their first report: “We 
are led to entertain the project of establishing a life 
assurance company based upon purely mutual prin- 
ciples, believing it highly desirable that the benefits of 
life assurance should be’ extended as widely as possible 
and at the cheapest rates compatible with safety to the 
assured.”” How completely the hopes and aims of the 
founders were realized is revealed by the consistent 
progress indicated in the series of annual reports 
which has been issued since that time. 


HE company was required to obtain 500 applications 

before being authorized to issue policies. These 
having been secured in what is stated to have been 
a comparatively short time and at moderate expense, 
the company then obtained the services of two com- 
petent general canvassing agents who were quite suc- 
cessful in increasing the numbers of the company’s 
members. Early difficulties were overcome, and the 
company steadily won for itself an important place 
among the life insurance companies operating in the 
country. 


HAT the principles on which the company was 

founded met with public favor is evidenced by the 
fact that it had, at the beginning of its 25th year: 
13,496 policies in force; total assets of approximately 
$2,500,000; insurance in force of about $18,000,000; 
and, since the commencement of its operations, had dis- 
bursed $1,751,000 to policyholders and _ beneficiaries. 
At the beginning of its fiftieth year policies in force 
were almost six times the number in effect at the be- 
ginning of the twenty-fifth year, and assets had in- 
creased over seventeen times. At the beginning of 
the seventy-fifth year, policies in force, including indi- 
vidual certificates under group contracts, numbered 
approximately 308,000; and since its incorporation dis- 
bursements to policyholders have been almost $300,- 
000,000. 


HAT makes this record of the Mutual Life all the 

more unique, we think, is the fact that it has all 
been done in Canada where we have never had a popu- 
lation to speak of and where life insurance is being 
sold on a highly competitive basis by a relatively large 
iumber of companies for a country of this size. The 
Mutual Life of Canada deserves a bouquet or an 
oehid. We extend both. 
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DIRECT MAIL 
RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘‘Believe it or not” ; 
better returns from State Mutual’s 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s ‘‘So-Big”’ 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 
ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
replies .... 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 
climbing. 








- - 20% or 


**SO-BIG”’ letter. 













another example of State 







State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
WORCESTER 







MASSACHUSETTS 
A CENTURY OLD 




































PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 


OFFICE. 


DON’T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 


Founded 













LIBERAL AGENCY 


















Philadelphia, Pa. 






in 1906 
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THE WAR FRONT 


SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has 
been designated winner of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives award as the local association which 
contributed most to furthering the war effort. The 
award will be made in recognition of the Association’s 
outstanding work in furthering the sale of War Bonds. 


* * 7 


Contributions made by the life and accident insur- 
ance business to the war effort were lauded by Major 
General J. L. Benedict, president of the War Depart- 
ment Dependency Board, and Commander Albert C. 
Jacobs, director of the Dependents Welfare Division 
of the Navy, both of whom addressed the closing ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the International Claim 
Association in Chicago recently. 


* . +. 


Purchases by life insurance companies of United 
States Government bonds during the first seven 
months of 1944 amounted to $4,649,000,000. Total 
holdings of such securities as of July 31 of this year 
aggregated $15,335,000,000. Purchases of corporate 
securities showed a gain of $295,000,000 over the first 
seven months of 1943 and real estate mortgage buys 
were up 12%. Data to that effect was gathered by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


* - * 


Problems of returning service men and their pro- 
posed solutions will hold a prominent place in the pro- 
gram of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
meeting to be held in New York City on October 16-18. 
Among other speakers will be Lieutenant Colonel Louis 
J. Grayson of the Adjutant General’s Office, who will 
discuss the sales promotion methods of National Ser- 


vice Life Insurance. 
a: * * 


The service flag in the rotunda of the home office 
building of Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Springfield, Mass., bears 350 blue stars for the 
men and women from the organization who have 
entered the armed forces. It has, in addition, four gold 
stars honoring those who have made the supreme 


sacrifice. 
*& * * 


A booklet entitled “Your Life Insurance,” and ad- 
dressed to discharged members of the armed forces 
has been released to the field force of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Des Moines, by F. W. Hubell, presi- 
dent of the company. 
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COMPANIES 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has reported a gain of 33 per 
cent in paid-for business during August over the same 
month of last year. The company has appointed John 
A. Witherspoon vice-president and director of agencies. 


* * nx 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has opened an agency for northern Florida, 
with headquarters in Jacksonville. John O. Wilson, 
formerly of the Oklahoma City agency has been ap- 
pointed manager. 

* * * 

The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Me., has reported paid business for the first 
eight months of 1944 showing a gain of 9.01 per cent 
over the first eight months of 1943. 


* * * 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, 
Des Moines, reports paid business aggregating $6,983,- 
818, for the month of August, 1944. This consti- 
tutes an increase of $1,598,539, or 29.7 per cent over 
August, 1943. Total sales for the first eight months 
of 1944 amounted to $51,199,944, a gain of $987,301 
over the corresponding period for 1943. 

* * * 


The National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt., reached a total sales volume in August, 1944, 
which was the largest for any August since 1930. Sales 
for the nine months of the calendar year of 1944 show 
an increase over the same period in 1943 of 30.15 per 
cent. Insurance in force has increased during these 
nine months by $26,953,485. 


* * * 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J., following a meeting of the board of 
directors, has announced the appointments of three 
new officers. Sayre McLeod, assistant secretary of 
the ordinary agencies department, has been made sec- 
ond vice-president, and Supervisors Charles G. Fleet- 
wood and Norman R. Lemcke of the mortgage loan 
department were named assistant secretaries. 

* * * 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., has made the following new appointments: T.T. 
Hyde, vice-president, has been placed in charge of the 
mortgage division to succeed the late A. R. Kershaw; 
Paul P. Shafer has been made assistant vice-president 
in charge of the processing of loan applications; and 
H. E. Peterson has been placed in charge of all the 
company’s real estate. 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
[ll., has announced new paid business for the month 
of August, 1944, of approximately $3,750,000. This 
amount represents the largest paid business for any 
month in 1944 and is a gain of 14 per cent over Au- 
gust, 1943. 

* * * 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., will conduct its ninth home office 
review school during the week of Oct. 16. Hampton 
H. Irwin, educational director, will be in general 
charge of the program, and various company officers 
will discuss subjects related to field sales activities. 

x * ca 

The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines has 
announced that the company’s total paid business for 
August aggregated $12,737,409. This figure, which 
included $7,669,332 of ordinary and $5,068,077 of 
group insurance totaled almost double that of August, 
1943. Total life insurance paid-for in the first eight 
months of this year was $76,402,686, a gain of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent over the same period last year. 

. a * 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has consolidated its two Boston agencies. 
The new agency will be under the direction of Theo- 
dore L. Fowler. James M. Woodhouse will continue 
to be associated with the agency as general agent. 

+ oa *” 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, through its second vice-president, Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., reports that, as of Sept. 12, the company 
had a total of $2,120,643,241 business in force. This 
is the highest amount of business in force in Penn 
Mutual’s history. 

* * * 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York 
has appointed H. A. Yoars, second vice-president, to 
take charge of agency organization and operations in 
the New York metropolitan department of the agency 
department. 

* i ” 

The agency force of the North American Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, has shown an increase in 
production for 13 consecutive months. Production for 
August, 1944, showed a 16 per cent increase over 
August, 1943, and the first eight months of 1944 
showed a gain of 26 per cent over the corresponding 
period last year. 

* * *% 

The Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, 
8. C., has appointed W. E. Clifton to be agency man- 
ager of the ordinary division. Mr. Clifton has had 25 
years experience in the field as ordinary agent and 
branch office manager. 








The General Agents Association of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, has 
elected the following officers: Henry S. Stout, Dayton, 
president; Albert C. Adams, Philadelphia, first vice- 
president; J. Bruce McWhinney, Newark, second vice- 
president; Joseph W. Essick, Reading, Pa., treasurer; 
and McKay Reed, Louisville, secretary. Elected to 
the board of directors were: Manuel Camps, Jr., of 
New York; Frank Bobst, of Boston; Maynard E. 
Keiser, of Springfield, and George Vinsonhaler, of 
Cincinnati. 

* ° 


ORGANIZATIONS 


James A. Fulton, recently elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by the general agents and 
managers of the Home Life Insurance Company, New 
York, recently. In addition to Mr. Fulton, the associa- 
tion had as its guests, E. I. Low, chairman of the 
board; W. J. Cameron, executive vice-president, and 
William D. Worthington, vice-president and superin- 


tendent of agencies, 
cm * * 


The theme of the meeting to be held by the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association in New York on Oct. 
16, 17, 18 will be “Preview of Tomorrow’s Opportuni- 
ties and Obligations.” There will be a special exhibit 
relating to L.A.A. members in the armed forces. 

* a” * 

The first meeting of the League of Life Insurance 
Women for the coming season will be held Oct. 3 at 
John Wanamaker Club House, New York. Special 
guests will be George Shoemaker, president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York; Julius Eisen- 
drath, president, Life Managers’ Association, and Rod- 
ney L. Campbell, president, Midtown Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

*% 7 * 

The Institute of Home Office Underwriters, through 
its president, Walter B. Lehmkul, has announced the 
acceptance to membership in the Institute of the fol- 
lowing members: American Hospital and Life Insur- 
ance Company, San Antonio; Home State Life Insur- 
ance Company, Oklahoma City; Great National Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas. The annual meeting of the 
Institute will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 2-4. 

* * * 

In view of wartime transportation needs the Life 
Insurance Association of America has discarded plans 
for a two-day open convention and will hold instead 
a one-day business session limited to members at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Dec. 1. 
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Research Committee on Management 
Outlines Objectives and Plans 


T the first meeting of the new 
committee on agency man- 
agement of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau held during the 
third week of September, William 
P. Worthington, chairman of the 
committee, outlined its objectives 
as follows: 

“The over-all objectives of the 
committee will be to search for 
fundamental principles and pro- 
cedures currently being used in the 
successful development of the full- 
time career men. While the -com- 
mittee recognizes that there is need 
for similar study of management 
relations to part-time agents and 
brokers, it was felt desirable to 
concentrate on the problem of the 
full-time career men first, particu- 
larly since this problem is uni- 
versal and of concern to all com- 
panies.” 

The purpose of the committee, 
Mr. Worthington said, was not to 
emphasize any one plan of opera- 
tion that would be applicable to all 
companies, but rather to uncover 


specific principles of operation, and 
stimulate thinking which would im- 
prove the general over-all agency 
management of life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States and 
Canada. 

The committee proposes to in- 
vite to its periodic meetings guest 
consultants from both the field and 
home office and will consider and 
sift the material presented at a 
session to be held on the following 
day, and will then make available 
to the business such portions of it 
as the committee feels can be help- 
ful in contributing to more efficient 
agency management. Outlining the 
reasons for the formation of the 
committee and further commenting 
upon its purposes, John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, 
said: 

“Practically all observers of life 
insurance agency management 
agree that both the results achieved 
and the methods used can be ma- 
terially improved. While some 


changes have been made in the last 
40 years, much further progress can 
be made. 

“The Research Bureau was cre- 
ated to achieve improvements in 
the agency management and has 
made studies which have pointed 
in the direction of these improve- 
ments, but in recent years the Bu- 
reau has realized the advantage of 
the appointment of a committee of 
agency officers to assist in further- 
ing this objective. Five years ago 
the Bureau appointed a committee 
on compensation, and this commit- 
tee dealt solely with that tool of 
agency management. Its success 
is recognized by the influence which 
it has had on the changes which 
many companies have instituted in 
their compensation plans, especially 
in the matter of pensions for agents 
and managers. 

“But the compensation commit- 
tee recognized that a broader field 
should be covered by another com- 
mittee, and the present committee 
on agency management is designed 
to study all of the factors in agency 
management which can be im- 
proved. 

“It seems fair to predict that 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 








By BOB FOLEY 


F this piece had to have a title I’d probably call it 
“Speaking The Prospect’s Language.” And I would 
not be referring to the stuff that, in many cases, 
passes for the language of the pre-approach. 
Nowadays, the stereotyped approach is a distinct 
liability. It doesn’t fool anyone, anymore, when a 
salesman admires the pictures of the wife and kid- 
dies, on the prospect’s desk. It has been worked too 
often. Besides, the guy may be involved at that very 
moment in a divorce action, with the question of cus- 
tody of those very angels considerably up in the air. 


* * * 


GAIN, he may have just paid for the second or 
third set of braces for the teeth of said brats. 
In which event he is almost certain to feel that if 
only their angelic mother had not been such a com- 
pletely idiotic dope, as well as an ineffectual and sim- 
pering dilly, she would have found some way to keep 
their fingers out of their mouths so they wouldn’t 
distort their little jaws. 
Besides, the chap who was just in there ahead of 
you may have taken the obvious line, also. Then where 


would you be? 
* * * 


PEAKING the fellow’s language is something dif- 

ferent. It stems from a knowledge of, and sym- 
pathy with, the problems affecting the men one calls 
on. That does not necessarily mean the problems that 
normally would be solved by life insurance, either. 
It does mean being conversant with the problems of 
your prospect’s business, and being able to talk intelli- 
gently about them. 

Problems of manpower, salary stabilization, con- 
trolled materials, various material and limitation or- 
ders, taxes, reconversion, contract termination, dis- 
posal of government surplus materials; all these and 
many more are hanging over the heads of all men in 
business today. A salesman is completely naive with- 
out a basic understanding of these problems and con- 
trols that regulate everyday existence. 


.  «@ 


RGANIZATIONS as large and as business-wise 

as the National Cash Register, International 
Business Machines, Todd Company, George S. May 
Company, and many others, have found it essential 
that their representatives know the problems affect- 
ing the people they do business with. Their men are 
furnished with, and compelled to read, certain re- 
search facilities procured for them by the employer. 
These services are carefully selected for their time- 
liness, accuracy, and adequacy of coverage. They are 
sent to the men in the field for only one reason, and 
that is to give them something intelligent to talk 
about. 

In the light of most sales training this may sound 
somewhat oblique. From the angle of common sense 
it fs most sound. A well-informed individual can 
usually command respect. A well-informed life under- 
writer can expect no less. 

















William Penn 
Sets Up a Trust 


When Penn was ready to leave his new 
Province of Pennsylvania to journey back to 
England, he prudently appointed three commis- 
sioners to act as guardians in the event of his 
death or other casualty:— 


“William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of 
ye Province of Pennsylvania & ye Territories 
thereunto belonging. To my trusty and loving 
friends, Tho. Lloyd, James Harrison, & John 
Simcock. Not knowing how it may please Almighty 
God to deal with me in this voyage & considering 
of how great moment it is that ye administration 
of ye government be carefully provided for in case 
of my decease .. . know ye that out of ye singular 
regard I have to ye wisdom, justice & fidelity ... 
I have nominated, constituted, and appointed .. . 


“Strictly charging all persons that they yield 
you ye same obediance in ye discharge of your 
trust as if I myself were living or ye minor were 
of age, charging you also before God, angels and 
men, that directly or indirectly you ‘act nothing 
to ye injury of his right or detriment of ye peo- 
ple, but that with wisdom you preserve ye 
union of their interests to ye mutual joy and 
benefit .. .” 


1644-1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL REPRESENTATIVES YY 
are equipped to place both Participating 

and Non-Participating Insurance. Thus, / 
whatever may be the individual need or Y 
preference of the client; whatever may be Yy 
the interest-earning trend of the times, the l 
Pacific Mutual underwriter always is able 

to serve to best advantage. This distinc- 

tive feature naturally ranks high in the es- 

teem of the career-minded underwriters 

who represent Pacific Mutual in the field. 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Contract 
INFORMATION 


New Rate Book Issued 
By Columbian National 


Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton has increased rates on all plans 
of coverage higher than Ordinary 
Life. Rates on the older ages of 
Ordinary Life have also been in- 
creased. 

With the changes in rates the 
company introduced a new form— 
the Double and Triple Protection 
policy. 

This policy, also called the Ad- 
ditional Protection Policy, is a com- 
bination of Whole Life Insurance 
and either Fifteen or Twenty Year 
Term Insurance. The Policy pro- 
vides for the payment of the sum 
insured at death with the addi- 
tional insurance paid if the insured 
dies within the selected period 
after issue. The total death bene- 
fit may be either double or triple 
the basic amount. 

The company issues either Fif- 
teen or Twenty Year Double or 
Triple Protection. The increased 
premium for the additional protec- 
tion is payable for either fifteen or 
twenty years as the case may be. 
The premiums shown in the Rate 
Section are for the total sum in- 
sured for the first fifteen or twenty 
year period. The premiums auto- 
matically reduce at the end of this 
fifteen or twenty year period to 
the Whole Life Premium for the 
basic amount at the original age. 
For example, age 35, basic contract 
$10,000 with triple protection for 
twenty years, the premium for 
$30,000 of protection during the 
first twenty years is $398.90, which 
is reduced to $215.90 at the end 
of twenty years. 

The twenty year plan is issued 
at ages twenty to forty-five inclu- 
sive and the fifteen year plan at 
ages twenty to fifty inclusive. The 
minimum basic policy issued is 
$2,500. The maximum is $20,000 
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with triple protection or $40,000 
with double protection. The pol- 
icy will be issued sub-standard for 
Classes A through B. 

This policy has special non- 
forfeiture values. The cash values 
during the period of extra protec- 
tion are generally higher than 
those of Whole Life. The Ex- 
tended Insurance is for the Total 
Amount of Insurance for the bal- 
ance of the period of extra protec- 
tion, reduced thereafter to the 
Basic Amount of the Policy. 

The term portion of the contract 
may be converted at any time up 
to ten years after date of issue 
without evidence of insurability to 
Whole Life or higher premium 
forms either as of attained age or 
as of original date. The increase 
cash value created by the term por- 
tion of the contract will be used as 
a credit toward the conversion cost. 

Samples of the company’s new 
rates follow: 








COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
New Non-Participating Rates Per $1000 Without Benefits 


Puritan 
End. 20- 20- End. Pfd. R. 
Age at 85 Pay. End. at 65 w.L. 
0 $45.59 
5 45.69 
10 $12.39 $21.90 45.72 $14.24 $11.95 
15 13.81 23.83 465.88 16.20 13.05 
20 15.48 25.95 46.01 18.62 14.41 
25 17.57 28.26 46.11 21.62 16.11 
30 20.29 31.07 46.53 25.63 18.38 
35 23.77 34.27 47.21 31.10 21.59 
40 28.29 38.46 48.79 39.17 25.95 
45 34.11 43.46 61.21 51.21 31.63 
50 41.73 49.61 54.90 69.77 39.02 
55 51.94 57.62 60.68 106.58 49.10 
60 65.88 68.47 69.66 : 62.18 
65 86.23 83.84 ae 79.98 











Conservative of Ind. 
Adopts New P.R. Rates 


Conservative Life of South Bend, 
Ind., has revised rates on the Pre- 
ferred Risk Ordinary and Twenty 
Payment Life policies. Samples of 
the newly adopted schedule are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The company’s Preferred Risk se- 


ries is confined to the Ordinary and 
Twenty Pay contracts. 
Non-forfeiture values have not 
been disturbed, the adjustment oc- 
curring in the premium rates only, 





> 





CONSERVATIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Newly Adopted Preferred Risk Rates 
Non-Participating—Per $1000— Without Benefits 
Whi. Life Whi. Life 


Age Pfd. Risk Age Pfd. Risk 
15 $12.33 40 $24.92 
20 13.76 45 30.48 
25 15.42 50 37.93 
30 17.60 55 47.98 
35 20.72 60 60.97 

20-Pay. 20-Pay. 

Age Pfd. Risk Age Pfd. Risk 
15 $20.13 40 $33.06 
20 21.64 45 38.05 
25 23.50 50 44.80 
30 25.79 55 53.60 
35 29.03 60 65.83 








New Basis for John 


Hancock Annuities 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
single premium immediate annui- 
ties are now based on the 1942 
Standard 2 per cent table. Before 
August 1, the effective date of the 
new rates, the policies were on the 
1940 Standard 2% per cent basis. 

The John Hancock Mutual has 
also increased single premiums for 
life and endowment insurance 
sample rates follow: 











JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Revised Single Premium Rates Per $1000 
Effective August 1, 1944—Participating 


Age Endowment 

at Life - Sse SA 
Issue 15 Yrs. 20Yrs. 25 Yrs. 30 Yrs. 
10 «$351.90 $769.86 $689.71 $618.27 $556.2 
15 373.50 770.25 690.45 619.59 558.2 
20 398.85 770.80 691.48 621.46 561.10 
25 428.51 771.57 692.96 624.22 565.45 
30 463.13 772.70 695.21 628.54 6572.50 
35 503.36 774.49 698.84 635.76 684.15 
40 649.82 777.50 705.08 647.94 603.20 
45 602.89 782.82 715.80 666.91 632.87 
50 661.80 792.11 733.47 695.00 

55 719.36 807.00 760.04 ... 

60 777.83 829.15 

65 834.75 








Mass. Mutual Has End’t 


At 18 Policy 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
has introduced an Endowment at 
Age 18 Policy which supplements 
the company’s action of a year ago 
in lowering to one month the mini- 
mum age at which Massachusetts 
Mutual’s regular line of policies 
may be issued for children. 

The Endowment at Age 18 is 
written on the lives of boys and 
girls for one month, to eight years, 
six months of age. 

Death benefits are provided for 
in the Endowment at 18, scaled on 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 


Makes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943. Pg. 


29. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 


Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
a 26. Rates on annuities changed, March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3). 

BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


"Sell The Rate’ Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943, 
Pg. 28. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


1944 dividend scale increased. Feb 
Pa. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Changes dividend scale effective July |, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
“7 dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
9. . 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Income Replacement policy introduced. Ma 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment o 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Action taken. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
ag? dividend scale for 1944, Feb. 1944; 
g. 31. 

COUNTRY LIFE 


— substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 


Pension Trust Plans. September, i943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 3/1. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO ° 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, | 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


New tates and values on participating and 
fon-participating contracts edeved. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pg. 30. 


., 1944, 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
Ag by Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
g. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New por. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
sean , October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Preferred Modifiéd Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pq. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTYAL LIFE 


Double Protection to 65 and Age 60 Retire- 
ment Income Policies issued, Nov., 1943, Pq. 
40. Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 
1944, Pg. 20 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
prone revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
g. 55. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pq. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942, Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2/2 per cent rate 
Fd od for policy reserves. June, 1944, 
9. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
pe seertpet limits changed. August, 1943, 
g. 54. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating rates adopted. 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Feb., 1944; Pg. 29. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 3%. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


"Balanced Protection” policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/, per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies pa on rng Sxportonss ad 
J t . 5 » ae 
peal agg Hho Suly, 1944, Yo. 48. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Double Protection to 65 and Family Income 
W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. No- 
vember, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice _ made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944, Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies at 
age 10 or over increased from $800 to $1,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE i 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 

N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3}. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 51. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, 1943, Pg. 
57. Re-enters pension trust d. Controcts 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues single 
remium juvenile policy, August, 1943, Pg. 
BA. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first 5 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 
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States File Brief 
With Supreme Court 


The attorneys general of 38 
States, acting amicus curiae, filed 
a joint petition with the Supreme 
Court in Washington last week ask- 
ing a rehearing in the fire insur- 
ance case in which the court de- 
cided last June 5, by 4-to-3, that 
fire insurance was interstate com- 
merce and, therefore, subject to the 
anti-trust acts and Federal regula- 
tion. 

A 39th state, New York, filed a 
separate petition for rehearing. 

The 38 state petition asserts that 
“this court, in holding that insur- 
ance is interstate commerce and is 
subject to the Sherman act, has 
destroyed the foundation upon 
which state regulation is based.” 

The states point out that they 
“respectfully urge on their own be- 
half that a rehearing be granted by 
reason of the far-reaching and dis- 
ruptive effect of the decision in this 
case upon the interests of the states 
and the problems of law enforce- 
ment presented by the decisions 
which we feel were not foreseen by 
the Court or given sufficient con- 
sideration.” 








MR. GUESSWHO! 





Did you get the right answer to 
our "Guesswho" feature on Page 
27? The man is George L. Harri- 
son, president of New York Life 
Insurance Company, who is pic- 
tured above. 
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Prudential Specials Get 
New Retirement Benefits 


New retirement and group life 
insurance plans, effective October 1, 
providing benefits for full-time spe- 
cial agents of the ordinary agencies 
department of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, New- 
ark, have been initiated. 

These benefits, together with hos- 
pitalization and surgical expense 
insurance, are being made avail- 
able in connection with a new 
agent’s contract now being adopted. 
The new contract and benefit plans 
are to be offered exclusively to full 
time special agents of the Pruden- 
tial. The benefits previded are on a 
contributory basis, with the com- 
pany paying a large proportion of 
the total cost. * 

Upon retirement, the full time 
special agents who have qualified 
will receive an annuity based on 
their production earnings and the 
persistency of the business they 
have sold. The company will con- 
tribute substantially to the cost of 
the annuity based on production 
earnings and pay the entire cost of 
the annuity based on persistency. 
In order to provide a more adequate 
annuity for those approaching re- 
tirement, the Prudential will pay 
the entire cost of a “past service” 
annuity for each full time special 
agent who, on December 31, 1943, 
met certain qualifications. 

Other features of the new retire- 
ment plan provide that if a full 
time special agent leaves the ser- 
vice of the company all his own con- 
tributions, with interest, will be re- 
turned to him or he may instead 
receive a deferred paid-up annuity. 
Also, upon leaving the service of 
the company, if the representative 
has met certain qualifications he 
will receive a deferred income pur- 
chased by the company’s contribu- 
tions. A death benefit is provided 
equal to the agent’s contributions 
with interest, less any amount re- 
ceived as an annuity. The retiring 
full time special agent may elect to 
receive a reduced annuity but one 
with the provision that it is to be 
continued after his death to his 
beneficiary. 

The Prudential plan provides 
that special agents are eligible for 
retirement benefits at age 65—later 
if they have not had 25 years of 
service—but in no case later than 
age 70. Under certain conditions 
an agent may retire before his nor- 
mal retirement date and receive a 
reduced annuity. 


Coverages and 


Forms 
(Concluded from page 50) 


the commonly accepted basis to 
reach the face amount at age 5. 
The Payor Clause can be included, 
to maintain the insurance in force 
in event that the death of the per- 
son paying the premiums occurs 
before the endowment matures, 
with a top age of 55 for the payor 
at the issue date. 

Where state insurance laws im- 
pose restrictions on juvenile insur- 
ance, sales are of course subject to 
these limitations. 


Security Mutual, N. Y., 


New Hospital Form 

A new Family Group Hospital 
Indemnity form has been intro- 
duced by Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

One policy covers all members of 
a family with benefits of $6, $5, $4 
or $3 per day available, payable at 
the rate purchased and not on an 
incurred expense basis. Miscella- 
neous expense allowance is five 
times the daily hospital rate. 

Other features include 45 days’ 
indemnity at the purchased rate 
plus 60 additional days at one-half 
for any one accident or sickness 
(not limited to any one contract 
period or any 12 months). Bene- 
fits for pregnancy, childbirth or 
miscarriage are optional—with a 
rate adjustment if excluded. Surgi- 
cal benefits ranging in amounts 
from $5 to $100 are available as a 
supplementary coverage. 

An unusual feature of this plan 
is the arrangement permitting pay- 
ment of indemnity at one-half for 
unknown, untreated conditions of 
a pre-existing nature. Two years 
after policy date it is incontestable 
as to date of origin or sickness 
causing loss thereafter. 


Medical-Surgical Indemnity 


The Security Mutual has also in- 
troduced a Medical-Surgical In- 
demnity policy providing for pay- 
ment of doctor’s bills including 
surgical indemnity for operations 
incurred as a result of either injury 
or sickness. 

This policy is available to men, 
women, and children. Because 
workmen’s compensation losses are 
excluded the premium schedule 1s 
broken down into a level rate for 
men, another for women and one 
for children. q 

The Medical-Surgical Indemnity 
policy may be sold alone or com 
bined with hospital coverage. 
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LIFE OFFICE MANAGERS 


Twenty-first annual meeting in Boston took up 


problems of internal procedure. 


OMEN were not numeri- 
W ai many in their repre- 

sentation at the twenty-first 
annual conference of the Life Office 
Management Association held at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston the last 
week in September. That this has 
any significance is only due to the 
fact that many felt that the call to 
arms had necessitated life insur- 
ance companies placing a heavier 
burden on their female employees 
and, of course, raising them to po- 
sitions of importance in office man- 
agement. 

It would seem, however, that life 
office management had now reached 
maturity and so is now in the 
hands of the senior and older offi- 
cers of the company and that, 
though perhaps 300 were in attend- 
ance at Boston, the policy of the 
companies in the interest of con- 
servation of travel and hotel ac- 
commodation had precluded the at- 
tendance by the juniors in office 
management. 


Full Program 


The program was a full one with 
many pertinent present-day topics 
thoroughly presented by the several 
experts who had given thorough and 
meticulous treatment to the sub- 
jects to which they were assigned. 
There can be no question that such 
formal papers as those presented 
by Stanley V. Jacobson of the 
Northwestern Mutual, Dr. Leonard 
W. Ferguson of the Metropolitan 
Life, Dr. Harry A. Hopf of Hopf 
Institute, Robert Greene of the 
Prudential, and Edward O’Toole of 
the Quartermaster General’s Office 
will become part of the literature 
essential to an understanding of 
Management in modern life insur- 
ance, 


Wartime Restrictions 


The wartime restrictions on pro- 
duction necessitated the dispensing 
with exhibits of mechanical devices 
now a part of any modern, well- 
organized office. However, there 
Were several: discussions which de- 


becomes president. 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor of The Spectator 


picted how, despite wartime re- 
strictions, progress did not entirely 
stop. Among these papers might 
be mentioned that of Thomas F. 
Meagher, assistant secretary of the 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who discussed an 
application of a new model 1900 
adding-addressograph. _ This equip- 
ment, which will be available after 
the war, involves some revolution- 
ary features and will find wide ap- 
plication. Milton Effros of the 
Standardization Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life, under the topic 
“New Developments in Punch 
Card Equipment” applicable to life 
office operation, also described sev- 
eral new items for after-war use. 
J. L. Bachler, comptroller of the 
Kansas City Life, gave a complete 
description of a punch-card ac- 
counting in a life insurance com- 
pany, and Thomas C. Taber of the 
New York Life described the prepa- 
ration of a branch office manual. 
Mr. Taber stated that life insur- 
ance costs will, in the future, be 
searchingly investigated, and any 
reduction in administrative ex- 
pense will be most appreciated. 





FRANK L. ROWLAND 
Executive secretary of Life Office 
Management Association 


Lloyd H. Crippen 


Much of this reduction could result 
from an efficient program of branch 
office management and a manual 
will, in consequence, be of utmost 
importance. A plan he outlined 
for the building of a branch office 
manual included seven steps. First, 
the selection of a person competent 
as editor; second, .a proper scope 
for the manuai; third, method of 
compilation; fourth, manner of 
presentation; fifth, mechanical de- 
tail; sixth, distribution; seventh, 
method employed in keeping the 
manual up-to-date. : 


Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion on plans for 
employees returning from the 
Armed Services, held under the 
chairmanship of Horace W. 
Foskett, financial vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, was illuminating and 
instructive. Particularly did this 
allow the several life insurance 
companies to present for public 
consumption the progress of their 
program which has for its purpose 
the reconversion of former em- 
ployees into productive remuner- 
ative civilian life. 

Many interesting statistics were 
submitted by the several speakers 
on the panel in connection with 
their company’s experience with 
the men who had joined the Armed 
Forces, as well as percentages of 
those that have already returned to 
peacetime employment. Perhaps 
no institution in the country has 
done so much in preliminary study 
as has life insurance. 


Pertinent Suggestion 


It might seem opportune and of 
national value to industry if a sum- 
mation of the work done by the in- 
dividual life insurance companies 
could be made and distributed as 
a pattern and a model for other in- 
dustries. Life insurance, of its 
very nature, has to do with the re- 
habilitation of man and his family. 
Here in the near months ahead, 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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JOHN Q. AND YOUR 


EQUITIES 


What about the war dollar after victory? Timely 
comments pertinent to the problems attendant upon 
the redirection of the average citizen’s income 


What will be the tendency of the 
dollars which have been saved dur- 
ing the war period when the Ger- 
man war ends? Will they remain 
passive or become extremely active 
in the demand for consumer goods? 
This question as to what Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public may do with 
their savings may have a profound 
effect on the immediate postwar 
economy. There is no doubt that 
large savings exist in the form of 
war bonds, increase in savings de- 
posits, reduction in lines of credit, 
and money which is being hoarded 
or turned over rapidly in one form 
or another, as indicated by the in- 
crease of money in circulation. This 
latter item has jumped from an 
average of 6 billion to 23 billion 
at the present time. Whether these 
savings are spent wisely or fool- 
ishly, or not spent at all, the effect 
will be different in each instance. 

If we take a look at the present 


toward peacetime uses. 


By Ervin L. Haru 


financial condition of the nation 
we find that the national income, 
so-called, is running somewhere 
around 148 billion a year. Of this 
amount the Government is spend- 
ing on the war a yearly average of 
86 billion which leaves, presumably, 
about 62 billion still made up of 
various types of non-war goods. 
From these figures it is obvious 
that our economy is moving at a 
fast tempo and has been for the 
last three years. Our friend John 
has been making perhaps $75 a 
week where he formerly made $30 
or $35 and maybe Mrs. Public is 
contributing a little also. In some 
cases this has resulted either in an 
increase in the standard of living 
or the spending of the excess on 
frivolities. In many instances, how- 
ever, as evidenced by the backlog 
of savings, a substantial portion of 
the increased income has been put 
aside. 











THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 


Toronto, Canada 


Established 1887 
— 


Insurance in Force 727 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


— 


Assets 241 Million Dollars 
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Now, when we reduce the amount 
of money being spent for military 
needs, which the Government ad- 
mits will happen immediately upon 
the conclusion of the war with Ger- 
many, there is bound to be a 
vacuum. Even if only 40 billion 
(Donald Nelson’s figure) of war 
work is cancelled, many people are 
going to feel the effect of this drop 
in demand. However, a drop of 40 
billion out of a national income of 
148 billion still leaves 108 billion. 
This latter figure is large as na- 
tional incomes go, exceeding that 
of any previous period. For in- 
stance, in 1929 the national income 
was a little over 86 billion and in 
1937 and 1939, which were not bad 
years, there were 71 billions of 
income. Of course, the first can- 
cellations after the end of the Ger- 
man war may amount to only 40 
billion spread over two or three 
months. This is only the begin- 
ning as practically all the 86 billion 
now being spent for war purposes 
will gradually be eliminated. But 
even if we cut back substantially 
more than 40 per cent, our national 
economy, based upon past levels, 
would be in fairly good condition. 


National Income 


The point is that where a nation- 
al income of 86 billion or 108 bil- 
lion may spell prosperity for the 
nation, those figures produce an 
entirely different result when ar- 
rived at after a gradual improve- 
ment rather than following a de- 
cline from a previously inflated 
level. It is the drop of substantial 
proportions when the German war 
ends that will cause confusion, un- 
employment, and uncertainty. In 
view of this state of affairs which 
presumably will come about, just 
what will Mr. and Mrs. John @. 
Public decide to do with their sav- 
ings? There are differences of opin- 
ion as to what their actions will 
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be. One thing is fairly certain— 
it will be two or three months be- 
fore any additional civilian sup- 
plies can come onto the market in 
any quantity. It will be a year, 
nearly, before the first automobiles 
will come off the production line in 
any quantity. Automobiles are so 
much in demand that the Govern- 
ment has stated that they will prob- 
ably have to be rationed for the 
first year. Automobile companies 
admit that there are not likely to 
be many more than 2 million cars 
produced in the first year after 
reconversion. 

A rush to buy any available goods 
shortly after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, when it will not be physi- 
cally possible to supply the demand, 














GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 

If you are ambitious to have 

your own General Agency—and 


it is not available in your own 
Company, write in confidence to 


Vv. W. Edmondson, 
Assistant to the President 


hill 
ar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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will cause an upward spiral in 
prices which will absorb savings 
faster than the present price level. 
If there is no rush, and the public 
uses its common sense, the immedi- 
ate replenishment demand can be 
satisfied over a period of time and 
the dislocations of the transition 
period eased immensely. 


Adjustment Period 


Now that we have seen what 
John and Mrs. John can contribute 
or not contribute to the general 
picture, let us look at the forces 
which will come into play between 
the time of the defeat of Germany 
and the defeat of Japan. We start 
off with a high index of production, 
about 242 according to the Federal 
Reserve. By cancelling war orders 
on a scale down from 86 billion 
a year we naturally reduce this 
production index. This may extend 
over a period of a year or a year 
and a half, but regardless of the 
period of time involved the amount 
of goods required for war will 
steadily decrease. Statistics, which 
are usually rather tiresome, show 
that it is impossible to fill this void 
with the production of civilian 
goods without a drastic adjustment 
period. It may be possible some 
day to work back gradually to a 
national income equal to the income 
during the war but this is pure 
theory and speculation. In the im- 
mediate postwar years it is cer- 
tainly highly improbable that any- 
thing like a 148 billion national 
income will be obtained. A severe 
drop, even over a period of time, 
in war orders, and assuming grad- 
ual but persistent increase in the 
production of civilian goods, will 
nevertheless result in unemploy- 
ment, uncertainty, and most prob- 
ably a curtailment of business prof- 
its. To be rather definite as to 
the amount of consumer goods 
which might fill in some of the loss 
in war cancellations, the business 
done, according to U. S. figures, 
in 1937 is comparatively small. 
Radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, household furniture and 
equipment, stoves, oil burners, elec- 
trical appliances, household ma- 
chines, shoes, rayons, woolens, silks, 
typewriters, railroad equipment, 
farm equipment, office equipment, 
photographic supplies, cars, trucks, 
tires and bicycles, all add up to 
only a little over 11 billion. These 
figures do not look very rosy as a 
replacement for a cut of even 40 
billion in war work. 





United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Representatives have something un- 


usual to sell. 


Ask the man who owns a United Life 
and Accident Insurance contract which 
contains: 

1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


93rd YEAR OF 
SERVICE 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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With the national economy likely 
to have a substantial readjustment 
during the next year or year and a 
half, if the above figures are to be 
believed, perhaps even the consum- 
er demand represented by Joe and 
Mrs. Joe may be a little cautious 
in developing. Such a development 
would certainly aggravate the tran- 
sition period but, on the other hand, 
once the adjustment was completed 
the backlog of demand would build 
up the national income and raise 
it from whatever point it reaches 
during the falling cycle. In other 
words, having reconverted to peace 
times and having gone through the 
agonies of unemployment and un- 
certainty, the production index 
would start to rise to a point which 
would mean prosperity probably for 
several years. 


Other Factors 


What effect will all these facts 
have on investment values? On 
high-grade industrial bonds it 
seems reasonable to suppose, in 
view of the cheap money policy of 
the Government and the obvious 
plethora of funds, that they will’ 
remain somewhere near the present 
high levels, affording a compara- 
tively small return. The same will 
hold true of Government bonds even 
though savings bonds are converted 
to a large extent. These will un- 
doubtedly be merely replaced by 
short-term obligations which the 
banks will want. 

Equities, on the other hand, may 
have some difficulties as uncertain- 


ty is not beneficial to this type of 
investment. The equity market, as 
indicated by the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average, has not advanced 
with the same enthusiasm as the 
production index or national in- 
come. In fact, the production in- 
dex started its steady rise in the 
early part of 1940 while the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average did not 
start its rise until April, 1942. It 
might therefore be said that the 
value of stock prices has not too 
violently discounted the improve- 
ment in the national economy since 
1940. However, until there is an 
indication that the transition period 
is well on its way to working out 
its difficulties and there is some in- 
dication as to just how severe it 
will be necessary to tax corpora- 
tions, as well as individuals, there 
is not likely to be a further sus- 
tained advance. On the contrary, 
a period of caution will probably 
be in effect which frequently means 
that the value of equities will re- 
cede to a point where they more 
properly reflect the possibilities of 
the time. 

In this article an effort has been 
made to clarify some of the many 
statements which have been going 
around both as to the terrific boom 
immediately following the war due 
to the pent up consumer demand 
and those who can see nothing but 
a collapse of major proportions. 
It does not seem reasonable that 
either should happen as both ex- 
tremes visualize a loss of perspec- 
tive on the part of both Govern- 
ment and the people. 





Home Office: 
Richmond 





Is Life Insurance a Profession ? 


Society has a way of punishing the man who claims profes- 
sional status when he lacks the training or spirit of service that 
his profession demands. No man can long get by as a quack. 


Like many other good companies, The Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia provides educational facilities for agents and 
encourages the study that leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
career. The advice and counsel given their clients by life in- 
surance men can be immeasurably helpful or woefully disastrous. 
Let no quacks masquerade as life insurance underwriters. 
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OPENING 
AVAILABLE 


We have an opening for 
experienced agents. We are 
a moderate sized progressive 
Life Insurance Company 
with a unique sales appeal 
and a complete line of par- 
ticipating policies (including 


juveniles). 


Home Office leads and as- 


sistance are available. 


Let us show you how to 
increase your commission 


earnings. Write today to 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














Current Thinking 
(Concluded from page 43) 


in Ohio, Indiana and part of West 
Virginia and succeeds Walter S. J. 
Shepherd, who is now in charge of 
field personnel. 

Committees of the International 
Claim Association and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel are 
now working out a program 
whereby beneficiaries may collect 
proceeds on life and on accident 
insurance policies “As simply and 
conveniently as good business prac- 
tice permits.” The project was 
launched in the address of Retiring 
President J. Doyle DeWitt of the 
International Claim Association at 
the recent annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. Mr. DeWitt was succeeded in 
the president by J. M. Walters of 
the General Accident, Fire & Life 
at Philadelphia. 

The move is the logical outcome 
of the appearance, early in the 
year, of the simplified physicians’ 
statement for accident and health 
claims. The form made it possible 
to expedite payment of claims and 
was hailed by Mr. DeWitt as “a 
worthy contribution to the public 
good.” 
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Research Bureau Findings 
(Concluded from page 48) 


agency officers in the United 
States and Canada will look to this 
committee for leadership in the 
consecration of principles, in the 
clarification of agency objectives 
and in the elucidation of methods 
to reach these objectives.” 

Summing up, Mr. Holcombe 
stated that the Research Bureau 
considered that the committee’s re- 
sponsibility is to study distribution 
and that “better distribution in- 
cludes everything that contributes 
to more efficient and effective sell- 
ing and servicing of life insurance 
for the benefit of the public . 
more skillful and economical home 
office agency management and di- 
rection . . . more intelligent and 
productive sales and business man- 
agement in the field . . . better and 
wider knowledge of the principles 
of good organization . . . sympa- 
thetic handling of the human fac- 
tor in business .. . and more ef- 
fective sales and service by life 
insurance representatives every- 
where.” 

Opening the discussion of man- 
agement’s responsibility for leader- 
ship of agency operations as the 
first guest before the committee, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, urged 
the necessity for reappraisal and 
reshaping of distribution and sales 
procedures so that life insurance 
should be equipped to service more 
fully the insurance needs of the 
nation and the specific needs of the 
individuals in the nation. He de- 
clared that life insurance had 
passed beyond the promotional 
stage to the stage of public ac- 
ceptance and emphasized the im- 
portance from the public relations 
standpoint of making more specific 
the responsibilities of sales and 
service. 

“If you could all think of life 
insurance as representing a great 
social service to the nation built by 
individual initiative and thrift, we 
would see it in quite a different 
light than primarily a creature of 
finance,” said Mr. Johnson. “Its 
real function is protection against 
the misfortunes of life, and thus it 
is essentially a social instrument. 

“We must assume the leadership 
for finding ways and means of pro- 
viding more adequate distribution 
of life insurance, for as we realize 
that our business has this social 
aspect, we are obligated to give it 
the greatest possible distribution. 

“This may mean the development 
of new methods, perhaps greater 


mass distribution, or other plans to 
provide more life insurance pro- 
tection for all economic levels at a 
cost then can bear, that may for 
the time being seem to be contrary 
to our traditional procedures. But 
real leadership implies that we are 
willing to seek out the most ef- 
fective means to spread the bene- 
fits of life insurance in the public 
interest.” 

Such leadership, Mr. Johnson 
said, should extend to finding more 
adequate types of coverage than 
are now being used — complete 
family coverage, for example, and 
research to discover what the pub- 
lic needs—“not just making a mar- 
ket for what we wish to sell based 
on traditional patterns.” 

Under the present system of dis- 
tribution, Mr. Johnson said, the 
agent is the key, but in the final 
analysis leadership must come from 
the home office agency executive 
and the success or failure of the 
agent in his relations with the pub- 
lic must eventually fall where it 
really belongs, on home office man- 
agement. 

While in theory the renewal 
commission is for service, Mr. 
Johnson said that even in the busi- 
ness it was not loked upon as any- 
thing but sales compensation, “so 
why should we expect the public 
to think any other way about it?” 

“It is my conclusion that in 
order to put the agent in his proper 
perspective with the public as a 
service representative, and to put 
the company in a position to con- 
trol the public contact, he, the 
agent, should be compensated on a 
basis of fixed income plus incentive 
commission. The fixed income to 
be determined by a number of fac- 


tors, including that of being re- 
sponsible for the servicing of a 
specific volume of business where 
such business is available, or in 
lieu of such business to service for 
a natural promotion of the com- 
pany’s interests in new areas of 
possible future production.” 


a 6 
Life Office Management 
(Concluded from page 53) 

men from every walk of life will 
be returned to peaceful productive 
pursuits and endeavor to earn an 
independent living. A great ma- 
jority of these men are life insur- 
ance policyholders with family re- 
sponsibilities. No more fitting con- 
tribution could be made to the so- 
cial and economic welfare of’ this 
nation by the life insurance compa- 
nies than through a study of the 
best methods by which private en- 
terprise could take these men into 
its fold and make them once more 
worthwhile members of the post- 
war society. 


Officers Elected 


Lloyd K. Crippen was chosen 
president of the Life Office Man- 
agement for the coming year. Mr. 
Crippen is vice-president and 
actuary of the Acacia Mutual Life. 
Horace W. Foskett, financial vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, was selected to be vice- 
president. 

New directors included Stuart J. 
Blashill, secretary of the Ohio Na- 
tional Life; R. C. Neal, vice-presi- 
dent of Reliance Life; Peter Mac- 
Donald, secretary of Sun Life In- 
surance Company of Canada; and 
Raymond N. Hayes, assistant sec- 
retary, State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester. 
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passive management methods. 
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True underwriting success takes the form of a trinity wherein the best 
interests of the policyholder, the salesman, and the company are collectively 
served with equal fidelity to each. 

Only where quality selling is the rule—the acquisition of new clients 
of a persistency calibre high enough. to repay quickly the equities borrowed 
from old polic yholders to create such new ones—can there be growth of a 


But quality selling inexorably presupposes quality salesmen, and a field 
organization of qualified salesmen is the outgrowth of quality selection and 
quality training, not of either ruthless domination of the aggressive type of 
management, or of happy accidents resulting from the blind workings of 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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8 6 7 


a life insurance company distinguished by 


Since 1 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 
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ATTRACTIVE AGENCY OPENINGS 





POLICY CONTRACT AND 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
STILL 
BASED ON 314% INTEREST 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
Home Office 
Rockford, Illinois 
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HOSE who have been predicting that many 

pension trusts would be disapproved, and hence 
terminated, have been surprised at the result of hun- 
dreds of conferences very recently held by representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department and the heads of 
corporations who have adopted employee plans. Among 
those who were loudest in their predictions of disaster, 
were some of the “sour-grape” boys. 

The conferences are still continuing, but there is 
every reason to believe that all cases will be reviewed 
before the end of the year, thus providing sufficient 
time for amendment and modification. While changes 
have been demanded in the great majority of cases, 
they have, in the main, been confined to amendments 
that do not affect the basic structure of the plans, 
Provisions regarding termination, the right of the 
employee to name his own beneficiary, increases in 
pensions, etc., have been among the most common 


modifications. 
% * * 


N many cases of course, a demand has been made 

to limit the contributions for stockholders to 30 per 
cent of the total contributions. This demand has 
worked for the benefit of the insurance agent as 
many times as it has worked against him. Obviously, 
a reduction in benefits to stockholders decreases the 
annual pension cost. However, in some cases, addi- 
tional employees have been included, or the pensions 
of old employees increased, so that the contributions 

















e ALONG City STREE 


OR the agency forces of the United States, the 

streets of Detroit were Mecca during the second week 
of September. Reason was the fifty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
—a gathering that was just about the largest in the 
organization’s history. Many factors combined to make 
the attendance crowd twenty-two hotels and overflow 
into Windsor, Canada. The wartime problems that 
confront the buSiness were one. Another was the 
growth of social security thinking throughout Amer- 
ica, and its impact on life insurance. Not to be dis- 
regarded was the combination of money in agents’ 
pockets and the circumstance that there are thousands 
of NALU members who are relatively new in the group 
and who had not before had an opportunity to attend 
an annual convention and see how the machinery 
functions. 
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ITH membership of the NALU close to the 34,000 
mark, and talk of reaching 50,000 in the not- 
distant future, it is obvious that the aims and pur- 
poses of the association are becoming known on a scale 
not previously possible. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion itself is better able to show its strength and thus 


‘ convince even the outsiders that it is something which 


should be joined for their own good and fdr the good 
of life insurance in general. There is also the realiz- 
ation that many of the older men, who fought to make 
the NALU great, are passing from the scene and that 
there is plenty of room in which the newcomer can 
move about and grow to national stature. 
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to stockholders could remain the same as originally 
planned and still not exceed 30 per cent of the total 
contributions. Obviously, this procedure increases 
the annual pension cost. 
* * + 

HE provisions regarding termination will un- 

doubtedly react in favor of continuance. The pen- 
alties involved in early surrender for other than sound 
business reasons, together with reduced recovery 
values for extremely high salaried employees, are 
likely to influence corporations to continue indefi- 
nately. As a matter of fact, the Federal representa- 
tives have stressed the necessity of continuance in 
nearly every conference. If some business men origi- 
nally had the idea that they would terminate their 
plans as soon as tax rates were reduced, they have 
unquestionably changed their point of view. 


* * * 


DO not mean to give the impression that this ques- 

tion has been all milk and honey. As a matter of 
fact, the representatives of the Pension Trust Bureau 
in Washington have often acted in an extremely high- 
handed manner, sometimes with the blessing of the 
Treasury Department and sometimes without it. 
There have been many cases of insistence on revision, 
when revision was totally unnecessary. There have 
been many requests founded more on whim than on 
law. Nevertheless, insofar as persistency is concerned, 
the fears of the pessimists have proved groundless. 








W. Eugene Roesch e 














* Golden Anniversary 1944 * 


50th Year of Service 
in Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $144,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $59,000,000 in 
Assete for their benefit... . A total of 
$17,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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NDICATIVE, at least to an extent, of where the 
NALU stands in the countrywide influence picture 
was the number of prominent men on the program who 
were present from other fields. Such individuals as 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, whose statements to the press 
to the effect that he believed in continued State regu- 
lation of insurance, were more than a straw in the 
wind that is rising against bureaucratic Federal con- 
trols. Army men, like Major General William F. Tomp- 
kins, director of the Special Planning Division of the 
War Department Special Staff at Washington, D. C., 
and Major Horace H. Wilson, of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. Government administrative officials like 
Harold W. Breining, assistant administrator of the 
Veterans Administration. Educators such as Dr. Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College at 
Easton, Penna. 
* * * 
LMOST absent was any contest for official posts 
in the NALU. The actual election of officers 
went off without a hitch, as noted elsewhere in these 
pages. At the election for membership on the board 
of trustees, there were 10 candidates for 9 posts. 
After the 9 were chosen, the tenth man, Manuel Camps, 
Jr., chose the Fellowship Hour that closed the meet- 
ing to withdraw his name and make the trustees’ 
election unanimous. “Any time the NALU wants my 
services,” said “Manny” with genuine sincerity, “they 
are at your disposal.” His sportsmanship won him 
Prolonged applause. 
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More than 
$600,000,000 
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National Association 


Of Life Underwriters 


(Continued from page 14) 


appointment of a special commit- 
tee on examination and study pro- 
grams which was charged with the 
duty of “establishing the policies 
of the College concerning’ the 
preparation of study program ma- 
terial and reading lists, prepara- 
tion and grading of examinations, 
and the procedure to be followed.” 
That committee arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) That the educational pre- 
requisites and experience require- 
ments now used by the College are 
suitable and adequate, and should 
not be changed. 

(2) That it would be imprac- 
ticable and inadvisable for the Col- 
lege to set up its own program of 
admission examinations. 

(3) That it would be unwise for 
the Board of Trustees to exercise 
the power of waiving the require- 
ments for individual candidates by 
Board action. 

(4) That as respects treatment 
of returning servicemen, the Col- 


lege should conform to the pro- 
cedures generally adopted by the 
institutions of higher learning. 

(5) That officers and trustees of 
the College should endeavor to pre- 
sent these requirements of the Col- 
lege in a positive and constructive 
manner to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 

In addition, a new examination 
board was set up, composed of nine 
members — three officers of the 
American College; three CLUs; 
two officers of life insurance com- 
panies; and one member of the 
teaching faculty of a college or uni- 
versity. Names of board members 
will soon be made public. 


American College 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters elected the following 
trustees for three-year terms: O. J. 
Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life at Minneapolis; 
Theodore M. Riehle, past president 
of the NALU; George H. Chace, 
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vice-president of Prudential at 
Newark; and Seaborn T. Whatley, 
vice-president of Aetna Life at 
Hartford. The following became 
new members of the board for 
regular three-year terms: Paul W., 
Cook, general agent at Chicago for 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark; 
Dudley Dowell, vice-president of 
New York Life; and J. Roger Hull, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies for Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Officers of the American College 
now are Julian S. Myrick, vice- 
president of Mutual Life of New 
York, chairman of the board; Wil- 
liam M. Duff, general agent at 
Pittsburgh for Equitable Society 
of New York, vice-chairman; Dr. §, 
S. Huebner, insurance professor at 
Wharton School of Finance & 
Commerce in Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Dr. David McCahan, insur- 
ance professor at Wharton School, 
dean; John A. Stevenson, president 
of Penn Mutual Life at Philadel- 
phia, secretary; Sewell W. Hodge, 
treasurer of Provident Mutual Life 
at Philadelphia, treasurer; and 
Robert Dechert of Barnes, Dechert, 
Price & Smith at Philadelphia, 
counsel. 

The American Society of Char- 





The board of trustees and officers of the National Association of Life Underwriters as they met for joint con- 
sultation in Detroit. At head of the table sits William H. Andrews, Jr., new president of the association and at 
his right is Retiring-President Herbert Hedges. 
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tered Life Underwriters held its 
election by mail ballot and the new 
officers were installed during the 
annual meeting in Detroit. They 
are James Elton Bragg, of Guar- 
dian Life at New York, who suc- 
ceeds M. Luther Buchanan as presi- 
dent; Clifford H. Orr of Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan of Philadelphia, secretary; 
and E. A. Krueger of State Life of 
Indianapolis, re-elected treasurer. 

William Mather Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College, was the prin- 
cipal speaker during the CLU con- 
ferment exercises which were held 
at the dinner session of the Ameri- 
can Society. He called the Ameri- 
can College the most intelligent in- 
surance educational enterprise that 
has been launched and also said 
that the ideas of thrift and protec- 
tion must constantly be held up to 
the nation if individuals are to take 
their firm places in their communi- 
ties. 

The American Society planned 
expansion of its activities and the 
executive committee was authorized 
to develop ways and means of 
financing new projects. The board 
voted a fund of $2,000 to match an 
equal amount allotted by the 
American College for a public re- 
lations campaign. The program 
for that campaign was formulated 
by a joint committee of the College 
and the Society. First step will be 
publication of a “Handbook on 
Public Relations” for CLUs and 
chapter officials. In addition, a 
committee headed by E. A. Kruger 
reported on the possibilities of a 
journal for CLUs and that project 
will be initiated as soon as it can 
be financed on an adequate basis. 
Proposals included additions to the 
home office staff of the American 
Society as promptly as practicable. 
During the past year there were 
372 members of the Society in the 
armed forces, of whom two died in 
service. Membership in the Ameri- 
can Society increased to 1,736 with 
new chapters at Harrisburg, 
Penna.; New Haven, Conn.; and 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Millionaires Group 


As usual, the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU was well 
in the spotlight during the Na- 
tional Association convention at 
Detroit. Under the gavel of Re- 
tiring Chairman A. J. Ostheimer, 
III, the millionaires distinguished 
themselves not only at their own 
separate sessions, but during the 
Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
before the main convention. This 
year, there were 232 qualifying 


members, 84 life and qualifying 
members, 76 life members and 19 
inactives whose status is “frozen” 
until the war is over. Attendance 
at Detroit was the largest ever and 
the members, after the convention, 
went to Gratiot Inn near Port 
Huron for what was billed as an 
outing but which included business 
sessions and discussions on almost 
every phase of high-level life in- 
surance selling. The chairman of 
the Round Table is John E. Clay- 
ton, who is in Newark for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Boston. 
Louis Behr, at Chicago for the 
Equitable Society of New York, is 
the new vice-chairman. Members 
of the new executive committee are 
Harold S. Parsons, at Los Angeles 
for Travelers of Hartford; Re- 
tiring Chairman Ostheimer; and 
Paul H. Dunnavan, at Minneapolis 
with Canada Life of Toronto. 


Quiz Broadcast 


During their hour on the main 
program of the Detroit conven- 
tion, the millionaires staged a 
“Quiz Kids” event which had been 
arranged by Walter N. Hiller and 
Louis Behr of Chicago and was un- 
der the aegis of Retiring Chairman 








Ostheimer. Answering questions 
was a battery of experts composed 
of Walter E. Barton (re-elected 
treasurer of the NALU), R. Rolla 
Hays of Los Angeles; D. L. Myrick 
of Lake Charles, La.; Charles Car- 
roll Peck of Toronto; E. Tom Proc- 
tor of Nashville; H. Ben Ruhl of 
Detroit; Martin I. Scott of Los 
Angeles; Carlton E. Stevens of 
Paris, Texas; Albert I. Stix, Jr., of 
St. Louis; and John M. Utter of 
Seattle. 

At their own separate meeting, 
the millionaires heard Grant Tag- 
gart of Cowley, Wyo., strike the 
keynote of the Round Table when 
he insisted that members must re- 
member, and live up to, their re- 
sponsibility for setting an example 
to agents all over the country. They 
must encourage other agents to 
forge ahead until membership in 
the Round Table was attained, and 
they must be conscious of their 
duty both to the business and to the 
public. To the new members of 
the Round Table he gave this mes- 
sage: “If you have received any 
help from us of the Old Guard, pass 
it on. Be a Big Brother.” 

Denis B. Maduro, counsel for 
the New York Association, told the 


M. Luther Buchanan, retiring-president of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters receives an inscribed gavel awarded 
by the directors for his services. Left to right are Edward A. Krueger, 
re-elected treasurer; James Elton Bragg, new president; Dr. David 
McCahan, secretary; Mr. Buchanan; and Clifford H. Orr, new vice- 
president. 
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gathering that the tax status of re- 
newals is better since the 1942 Fed- 
eral law and that there are four 
possible recipients of renewals: the 
wife, the executor, the trustee, and 
the living trust. He gave the fol- 
lowing example: 

If an agent had died in 1944 un- 
der the old law, leaving renewals of 
$9,000 a year, $8,000, $7,000, etc., 
decreasing $1,000 a year for nine 
years, the total being $45,000, and 
in addition left an outside estate of 
$115,000, the total present value 
would be included for estate tax 
and the total of $45,000 would be 
subject to income tax in the year 
of death. 

But under the new law, while the 
estate tax would be the same, the 
income would be taxed as received 
by the wife, less slight deductions 
as credit. 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
| operations; ; 
Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guarantecd 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 





| Every eligible member of the fam- 
| ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
| payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
| semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 








Chicago, who described an instance 
involving life insurance on a man 
who was the mainstay of a big cor. 
poration; Jacob W. Shoul of Bos- 
ton, who held an estate analysis 
clinic; and Isaac S. Kibrick of Bos. 
ton, who averred that the under- 
writer, no matter how large or 
small the policy involved, must put 
himself in the place of the business 
man to whom he is trying to sell 
insurance and then ask himself if 
the protection recommended is of 
the right type and kind to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Among those who played a stellar 
role in handling the millionaires’ 
meeting were Paul Cook of Chicago 
and John R. Mage of Los Angeles, 
who conducted “clinics” at which 
various kinds of life insurance ap- 
plication and sales were dissected 
and explained. The former repre- 
sents the Mutual Benefit Life and 



























































Close Corporations | the latter is with the Northwestern E 
J. Welldon Currie, who repre- | THE HOME LIFE Mutual Life of Milwaukee. _Inci- S 
sents Mutual Benefit Life of New- | INSURANCE COMPANY dentally, that company—the North- F 
ark, dealt with the considerations western Mutual—has 63 agents 
that must be taken into account in OF AMERICA who are members of the Million 
the case of a close corporation and EXECUTIVE OFFICES Dollar Round Table. The General the 
outlined these three points as re- | PHILADELPHIA, PA. Agents Association of the North- t 
gards a stock purchase plan: President: DANIEL J. WALSH western Mutual gave the million- sh 
1. Life insurance proceeds pro- Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR aires a cocktail party and dinner. " 
vide tax free proceeds to a company | a Sa = Cone E. A. Crane of Indianapolis, a trus- : } 
in the ratio of 10 tol as contrasted |_| CESS AND SEEVEGS SEES 2000 tee of the NALU, is president of 1 
with building the same surplus else- the company’s agency association. ; “ 
where. sonal income to the stockholders, Most of the officials of the North- rom 
2. After the payment of normal usually in the 50% bracket.) western Mutual, headed by Presi- Pe: 
dividends, it is more profitable to Others who made notable talks dent M. L. Cleary and Vice-Presi- ne 
invest other earnings in life insur- before the separate session of the dent Grant L. Hill, were on hand W 
ance than to pay it as extra divi- Million Dollar Round Tgble were at the dinner. ; 
dends. Paul A. Dunnavan of Minneapolis , “ 
8. Proper life insurance will cost who gave the background of an in- Women's Group : 
the stockholders nothing. (This is volved partnership case and dis- Not to be outdone by the men in De 
possible only because extra divi- cussed the problems of getting such proving their place in the world of ar 
dends, if paid, will be taxed as per- cases closed; Raymond W. Frank of life insurance selling and service, ta 
a sec 
sel 
PLAN FOR PEACE-TIME vn 
80¢ 
Everywhere men still gravely aware of war’s de- kir 
mands, are,. nevertheless, turning their minds to wh 
j| plans for peace-time. Never before have the eee 
economic principles of life insurance been fortified 
with such acute public awareness of the need of cla 
}| planning. lor 
Montgomery, Alabama Fidelity agents, with a complete kit of sales a 
7 28 tools, are ae equipped eg + aap iy public os 
tance. ust recent the ained a new | 
Not too old — Not too large. nik to post-war a lifetime planning in pe 
Fidelity’s non-medical for Juveniles—full insurance fit: 
Its age and size make it one down to age 5, payor benefits to age 15. Issue wi 
id " age for graded benefits, 0 to age 4. : 
of the better companies for wi 
*.¢ Faithfully Serving Insurers Since 1878 we 
agency opportunities. es 
oe DELITY MUTUAL LIFE ca 
Address inquiries to: INSURANCE COMPANY ac 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. PHILADELPHIA 
Montgomery, Alabama E. A. ROBERTS, President . 
E] 
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WILFRID E. JONES 
Executive secretary of National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
He capably handled important 

details at Detroit. 


the women underwriters held an 
entire afternoon of sessions and 
then also held a separate meeting 
of their own Quarter Million Round 
Table. The main women’s session 
was under the chairmanship of El- 
len M. Putnam and the theme of 
“Women at Work” was struck by 
Pearle Easley of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Oklahoma City. 
Ways and means whereby women 
sell life insurance were detailed to 
the gathering by Elizabeth F. Dick- 
man of Cincinnati; Mrs. Marion J. 
DuPaul of Philadelphia; and Cor- 
nelia C. Hodges of Keosauqua, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. DuPaul explained the social 
security approach to life insurance 
selling and said that women under- 
writers must be prepared to answer 
social security questions of every 
kind from prospects. The women 
who would be successful with the 
social security approach, she de- 
clared, must know these facts: How 
long the Act has been in force; who 
are included under the Act; its 
many benefits to the widow, to the 
widow with young children, to de- 
pendent parents; retirement bene- 
fits at 65 for the married man and 
wife, for the widower or for the 
widow, and for the _ business 
woman; and last, but by no means 
least, you should know how to 
calculate these benefits quickly and 
accurately. 

The Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the women’s group 
was under the chairmanship of 
Elsie M. Matthews, who repre- 


sents the Manhattan Life at Mont- 
clair, N. J. At the election, she 
was succeeded as chairman of the 
Table by Miss Hermine R. Kuhn, 
who is with the Manhattan Life in 
New York City. The new execu- 
tive committee consists of Mrs. 
Eunice C. Bush, with Mutual Life 
of New York at Baton Rouge, La.; 
Miss Elizabeth Souerdike, with 
New England Mutual Life at De- 
troit; and Mrs. Hazel C. Herr- 
meyer, with Penn Mutual at Min- 
neapolis. Taking part in the pro- 
gram were Helen Rockwell, of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont at Cleve- 
land; Lillian L. Joseph, with Home 
Life of New York in that city; 
Marion Stevens Eberly, direction 
of the women’s division of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and 
others. There are 95 members of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table this year and of 
that number, 29 were present. The 
members represent 35 companies in 
30 States. The group paid a spe- 
cial tribute to Miss Evelyn R. Nus- 
sear, who is with the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Baltimore and who pro- 
duced $1,750,000 in life insurance. 
Thus she qualified not only for the 
Quarter Million organization, but 


for the Million Dollar Round Table 
also. 

During the NALU convention, 
the 1943-44 Managers’ Magazine 
trophy awards were announced. 
They are for outstanding accom- 
plishment on the part of the vari- 
ous general agents’ and managers’ 
associations throughout the coun- 
try and were presented by Steacy 
Webster, chairman of the general 
agents’ and managers’ section. 
Award for “Best of Show” went to 
the Life Insurance Managers’ As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and was 
received by Russell L. Hoghs, last 
year’s president of that unit. In 
Group I, the trophy went to the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago and was re- 
ceived by Phillip Houze, president. 
In Group II, the award went to 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Association of Louisville. No 
award was made in Group III due 
to lack of participation this year. 
Therefore, Honolulu, which now 
holds the trophy, will retain it until 
next year. 

The presentation of these yearly 
awards has aroused considerable 
competitive interest among the 
managers’ associations. 








world development. 


cratic control. 





TRUE DEMOCRACY 


The greatest strength of the English-speaking peo- 
ples lies in the fact that they have demonstrated 
their ability to use individual co-operation for joint 
protection, without government compulsion. That 
spirit makes these democracies outstanding in 


Life insurance is one of the finest evidences of the 
ability of these peoples to maintain a sound democ- 
racy. Underlying it are the same basic principles 
that make us able to govern ourselves without auto- 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Organization—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
staged one of its greatest meet- 
ings in Detroit last month. Among 
other things, it went on record as 
opposed to part-time agents 
everywhere. You will find a retro- 
spective summary of the sessions, 
beginning on Page 10. 


Motivation — Getting the pro- 
ducer started on his daily way is 
a task that must be performed 
largely by the man himself. He 
can, however, be stimulated to 
action, and his prospects can be 
impelled to buy, when the proper 
impetus is given. On Page 6 are 
set forth motivating suggestions. 


Security — Social legislation is 
more and more attracting the at- 
tention of agents in the business. 
Surveys that reveal what they 
think of current government pro- 
grams, under present conditions, 
are presented on Page 40. 


Status—Existing Federal gift taxes 
offer plent of opportunity for the 
introduction of life insurance pro- 
tection which will, at the same 
time, reduce burdens and provide 
adequate safeguards. An _ ex- 
planation of this theme is on Page 
16. 


Clues—If you liked our ''Guess- 
who" feature in the August issue, 
see if you get the right answer, 
this time, to the queries set forth 
on Page 27. 
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Will It Work? 


HEN the trustees of the 

National Association of 
Life Underwriters, meeting in 
Detroit, adopted a resolution in 
favor of licensing only full-time 
agents in both rural and urban 
areas, they furnished a topic of 
conversation that will survive 
for years. A very large propor- 
tion of those who made the 
NALU an effective organization 
was made up of men who began 
selling life insurance on a part- 
time basis. Even today, thou- 
sands of members are part-time 
representatives. Many more 
thousands of non-members are 
on that basis. They sell millions 
of dollars of life insurance 
throughout America. They are 
often the first to preach life in- 
surance to buyers of small 
policies in hinterland districts. 
Agents who begin as part-timers 
frequently become full-time gen- 
eral agents as they find that they 
wish to make life insurance sell- 
ing a career. Had they not been 
part-timers in the first place, in 
all likelihood they would never 
have taken up life insurance at 
all. 

The NALU trustees quickly 
realized that their resolution 
had bitten off a large piece of 
mental food that would be ex- 
tremely difficult to digest. In a 
post-convention on September 
16 last, they issued a “clarifica- 
tion” statement which said that 
the resolution constituted a 
“long-range objective of the As- 
sociation.” They also authorized 
President William H. Andrews, 
Jr., to invite other life insurance 
organizations of company and 
agency men to meet with NALU 
representatives to “formulate 
plans and procedures calculated 
ultimately to attain the objec- 


“tive.” 


(Italics are ours). 

Well, if you want to get some- 
where, you have to make a start. 
The old agency practices agree- 
ment—banning appointment of 
part-time men in cities of 50,000 
or more population—is con- 
spicuous through its breaches. 
Just the same, there will be 
plenty of unwillingness to act 
on the resolution. It will even be 
challenged on the ground that it 
is unAmerican to keep a sales- 
man from selling more than one 


product at a time. Surely many 
smaller companies will resent it. 
Maybe the resolution “should 
have stood in bed.” 


Beyond Commissions 


No realist will deny that the 
insurance man is in business to 
earn a living, and to earn as 
comfortable a living as he pos- 
sibly can. He has a wholesome 
appreciation of the importance 
of dollars and cents in anyone’s 
scheme of things. He has no de- 
sire to pose as the purest of 
idealists, remote from day-to- 
day problems, and concerned 
only with doing good on a 
wholesale basis. Any insurance 
man with only such notions 
would cease to be an insurance 
man in short order. 

But the man who has been in 
the insurance business long 
enough to attain perspective, to 
get the feel of his work, to see 
his job as a profession, knows 
that there is something more 
than a commission that makes 
him stay with the coyest of 
prospects, call back time and 
again to see the man who is 
never in, study and prepare and 
ceaselessly endeavor to acquire 
the knowledge he needs to be all 
that an insurance adviser should 
be. 

He knows the abiding satis- 
faction that comes with the 
knowledge that his efforts have 
made it possible for families to 
carry on without hardship after 


the death of the principal earn- ' 


er. He has: himself, in many 
cases, delivered the check which 
made the difference between 
continuance of a normal scale 
of living and hopeless destitu- 
tion to the household of one of 
his policyholders. 

Life insurance in force con- 
tinues to increase year after 
year. More careful and intelli- 
gent life insurance program- 
ming is the constant goal of 
every insurance company and of 
each insurance agent. 

There is less and less of the 
“sell ’em and leave ’em” feeling 
among insurance agents. The 
tendency toward careful build- 
ing for each prospect’s needs is 
encouraged, and the effect of 
this encouragement shows in the 
insurance man’s approach to 
each new case. 
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NEXT MONTH 


HE annual statistical issue of The 

Spectator will make its appear- 
ance and will be filled with more de- 
tailed data and summaries than 
ever. In the history of the business, 
there has never been a time when 
accurate figures are so vital to the 
aims of those who sincerely wish to 
better public relations. This edition 
will further those aims. 


IMPLE as the use of life insurance 

for family protection may seem 
to some, there are many ways in 
which it can be applied to the pur- 
pose. Pointing out a few of the 
paths that lead to the desired goal 
will be the purpose of an article 
dealing with this phase. 


UR government should observe 

the distinction between ‘what 
is mine and what is thine.’ That is 
the sum and substance of comments 
on life insurance and the Federal 
estate tax by an outstanding at- 
torney whose views will be concisely 
presented. 


HE American Life Convention 

stands at a crossroads in its his- 
tory. The annual meeting which is 
being held in Chicago early in Octo- 
ber will deal with important issues. 
It will be fully reported by personal 
representatives of The Spectator 
editorial staff. 





Dreams and Visions 


OUNG men, they say, dream dreams and old men see 
y visions. Well, some of the older men of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters, acting through P. B. 
Rice of Pittsburgh, chairman of the agency practices com- 
mittee, visioned a day when the business in the United 
States would be sold only by full-time licensed agents in 
both rural and urban areas. A resolution to that effect was 
adopted by the trustees of the Association during the annual 
meeting of the organization in Detroit in the second week 
of September. Subsequently, the trustees—perhaps feeling 
that they had gone too far under the present conditions and 
in the face of the current situation as regards both agents 
and companies—issued a clarification statement in which 
it was made plain that the resolutions themselves repre- 
sented merely a “long-range objective.” 

As for the younger agents who have become members of 
the National Association (and whose presence contributed 
so much to making the Detroit gathering a numerical suc- 
cess under wartime conditions), it is possible that they 
“dream dreams” in which they are the outstanding life in- 
surance producers in their respective communities on a full- 
time basis only. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that the Detroit 
resolutions mean suasion directed toward State legislatures 
so that the necessary laws may be passed to make the part- 
time-agent an outlaw on the scene of life insurance selling 
in this country. How long it would take to accomplish the 
legal purpose—if it can be accomplished—is problematical. 
Often it takes four or five years to change existing statutes 
in various States. What the outcome will be if, in the, last 
analysis, insurance is held to be subject to Federal super- 
vision and anti-trust laws, is even more problematical, It 
might conceivably be that, if Federal supervision obtains 
(or its equivalent coercion), the paternalistic government 
of the moment will see to it that government employees 
are permitted to sell life insurance as part-time representa- 
tives of private companies which will have lost much of 
their identity in an overall “planned economy.” 

There is also the fact that if some American in a small 
town derives half his income from a real estate business and 
the remainder from his sale of life insurance, a law making 
it impossible for him to get a life insurance license on a 
part-time basis would drive him either into semi-poverty or 
into some other pursuit. Would that sacrifice the protec- 
tion needs of potential policyholders who might not be 
approached at all if every agent were a full-time operative? 
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re-assimilation into civilian life and peacetime 

work are becoming operative, according to Major 
General William F. Tompkins, director of the Special 
Planning Division of the War Department Special 
Staff, whose picture appears on our front cover. 

A system of equitable staggering of discharges 
based on an opinion poll of the men actually in ser- 
vice has been evolved. This system is regulated by 
the following factors: 

1. Service Credit—based upon the total number of 
months of Army service since September 16, 1940. 

2. Overseas Credit—based upon the number of 
months served overseas. 

8. Combat Credit—based upon the number of cam- 
paigns in which the soldier has taken part and the 
number of combat decorations he has received. 

4. Parenthood Credit—based on the number of de- 
pendent children under the age of 18 up to a maximum 
of three. 

There have been Separation Centers set up at Fort 
Dix, New Jersey; Fort McPherson, Georgia; Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois; Fort Sam Houston, Texas; and The 
Presidio of Monterey, California. It is now possible to 
complete all formalities attendant upon a discharge 
within 48 hours after a man has entered one of these 
centers. Eventually there will be 18 such centers to 
facilitate the discharge of men as near as possible 
to their homes. 

“Along with our plans for partial demobilization,” 
General Tompkins said, “goes a realization that men 
returning from the Army to civilian life experience a 


A S veterans return, plans for their reception and 
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AS OUR VETERANS RETURN 


Here is the committee of 
scientists and high-ranking 
Army and Navy officers ap- 
pointed by the Government 
to formulate plans for post- 
war research. Chairman of 
the committee is Charles E. 
Wilson. Seated fourth from 
left is Major General Wil- 
liam F. Tompkins whose pic- 
ture appears on our cover 
page. 
















change fully as abrupt and difficult as that which they 
face when they come into the Army in the first place.” 

With this realization in mind, the Separation Cen- 
ters have been set up with full facilities for helping 
the service man make the change as wisely as pos- 
sible. Army interviewers and advisers will direct each 
individual so that he may find his way to his proper 
civilian job with a minimum of guesswork and “trial 
and error.” 

In addition to these vocational counsellors, civilian 
organizations and business firms are being called upon 
to help by direction and by assistance in giving vet- 
erans “on-the-job” training. 

Insurance companies, by means of properly planned 
programs for the instruction of these men, will un- 
doubtedly find that the interests of many of them will 
turn to various phases of the insurance business. 

Every insurance company, large and small, has 
found its sales and office forces substantially depleted 
by military manpower demands. The need for trained 
insurance personnel is acute. 

Here is material ready to hand to fill that need. 
Men who were dissatisfied with their occupations be- 
fore the war, and men who entered the Army too 
young to have settled in any particular line of work, 
will be eager to know what opportunities exist for 
them today. 

Here is an opportunity for the insurance companies 
who have done so much in so many ways to bring our 
arms nearer victory, to be actively helpful in building 
the economic structure which will have much to 40 
with the permanence of the peace to come. 
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Wheu You Say: 




















6+ wes ~ . . . 
trial “Mr. Employer: Rarely is a man given the opportunity to do so 
ilian much for so many at so little cost as when he is able to provide 
upon Group or Wholesale Life insurance for his employees.” 
vet- . 
And, equally true, few men are able to do so much for so many at 
nned so little cost in time and effort as the agent who introduces the 
So 

un- oe ee ee 7 © ~ W ; 7 ‘ ‘ 
will subject of a Travelers Group or Wholesale Life insurance plan to an 

employer. 
be. Not only may he be the means of making life easier for the 
ined families of those employees who die while they are under the shelter 

of Group or Wholesale plans, but also through the commissions he 
eed. , . , ° ° ° 
be earns from the case itself and its by-products, he is making life 
too easier and more comfortable for himself and his own family. 
ork, 
for 
aie THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















STRENGTH 


No one questions the strength of the United 
Nations. With $111.00 of Assets for every 
$100.00 of Liabilities no prospect can ques- 
tion the financial strength of the Bankers 
National Life. A comparison will show that 
it is one of the Nation’s strongest life insur- 


ance companies. 








Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N AT ‘ Oo N A L L I F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies Insurance Company..Montelair, N.J. 





















